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e In the Record « 


New Figures on Consumer Purchasing Power 


What is the uncommitted income of consumers? That is, 
what is the income consumers have available after making 
payments on debt, life insurance, for living quarters, taxes, 
etc., and after buying food, clothing and shelter essentials? 

This issue of The Business Record presents the answer in 
new series on uncommitted and supernumerary income—the 
latter being the amount freely available for spending on non- 
essentials. These new measures of the size and shape of the 
consumer market are based on data from the Department of 
Commerce and many other sources bearing on the spending, 
saving and debt patterns of the personal sector. 

The derivation and usefulness of the series, which are pre- 
sented annually and quarterly, are described beginning on 
page 480. 

° 


Insurance Protection for Traveling Employees 


Should the company insure employees and executives who 
travel on company business? If so, how much insurance is 
adequate? And what type of coverage is most practical? 

Although two out of three of the 281 companies participat- 
ing in a recent survey have some form of travel insurance, 
practices followed vary markedly. For example, twenty-six 
companies rely on air trip insurance only, while eighty-four 
companies insure employees against all travel risks. Further 
variations come to light when these companies consider which 
employees are to be insured, what benefits are to be provided, 
who receives the benefits, and who bears the costs. Arrange- 
ments for added coverage at the expense of the employee and 
the relation of travel insurance to other benefits provided by 
the company are also described. (Page 499.) 


) 
Public Welfare: Now and in 1975 


The social security program will be forty years old in 1975. 
In that year, total welfare payments to individuals should 
reach nearly $30 billion, just about double what they were in 
1955. Much of the rise will come in old-age, survivors’ and 
disability insurance. Population growth will also play some 
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part. As to relief payments, they are becoming relatively less 
and less important. 

Charts, tables and text tell the full story, beginning on 
page 494, 


Autos and Housing 


In 1956, the automobile and housing markets suffered sub- 
stantial declines. These declines were offset by increased busi- 
ness spending for plant, equipment and inventory. 

Because automobiles and housing have borne the brunt of 
whatever adjustment took place in 1956, they are being 
watched closely for signs of revival as the year ends. For 
example, a sharp revival in one or both these industries would 
go far toward justifying, in the eyes of analysts, the present 
very high rate of capital spending by business. For a look at 
the current trend and prospects in these key areas of business, 
see this month’s Business Highlights, starting on the next page. 

e 


Also in the Issue— 


A chart story on women in the work force begins on page 
475. “While women constitute considerably fewer than a third 
of the nation’s labor force,”’ it says, “they are responsible for 
more than two thirds of the increase in the labor force since 
1948, and more than half of the increase in employment. . .” 

In 1953, for the first time in ten years the average amount 
of capital invested per production worker dropped slightly. 
But estimates for the current year show the average has since 
risen considerably. Averages industry by industry, along with 
some interpretation, are given on page 478. ... 

Selected Business Indicators in Canada appears in The 
Business Record for the first time in this issue. It will be 
published here quarterly to supplement the data presented in 
the Board’s Canadian chartbook. See back cover of this issue 
for chartbook announcement and pages 516 and 517 for cur- 
rent data... . 

For our monthly material on the cost of living and for a 
picture of developments in housing costs over the years, turn 
to page 490. 
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Depressed in 1956, 


indications for the short term were still uni- 
formly good, without being dazzling. 

In the whole range of business statistics the only im- 
portant laggards were the rate of housing starts, which 
in September had dragged to the lowest level in about 
four years, and the rate of new-car sales, which were still 
running well below a year ago. (In both of these markets, 
it could be argued that it was not the demand that was 
weak, but the supply.) 

Steel production was still at capacity some ten weeks 
after the resumption of production following the July 
strike; industrial production had recovered to the peak 
rate of 144 reached in December, 1955, and was doubt- 
less in for a further rise in the fourth quarter. With here 
and there a notable exception (copper, for one), prices 
were firm to rising. The Eisenhower victory was bolster- 
ing business sentiment, and developments in the Middle 
East, while being treated with a commendable lack of 
frenzy, were nevertheless imparting a little speculative 
color to commodity markets. 


THE FOURTH QUARTER - = - 


Underpinning the business trend in the fourth quarter 
is the entirely reasonable expectation that Christmas 
trade this year will set an imposing all-time record. 
Last year, December retail volume came to $19.3 bil- 
lion: this year, retailers’ aspirations are for well over 
$20 billion. With this volume in mind, retailers are al- 
lowing their inventories to build up to ample levels. And 
automotive dealers have begun to restock on 1957 
models, after a successful clean-up on the 1956 cars. 

Also supporting the favorable Christmas outlook is a 
significant uptrend in personal income and an irregular 
but perceptible rise in employment since the steel strike. 
In September, nonfarm jobholders totaled over 52 mil- 
lion (about 1 million more than a year ago), as meas- 
ured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (which excludes 
the self-employed and family workers, domestic service 
workers, etc.). The all-inclusive Census Bureau measure 
of farm and nonfarm employment put September job- 
holders at 66 million, or about 1.5 million more than a 
year ago. 

In September, average weekly earnings of factory 
workers climbed to $81, or about $3.30 more than a 
year earlier. (All the gain over a year ago was attrib- 
utable to a 10-cent increase in the average hourly wage, 


M ices IN the fourth quarter, general business 
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will they boom in 19572 


which reached $2 for the first time. Average hours 
worked in September, while they rose more than sea- 
sonally from August, were still below the level of Sep- 
tember, 1955.) As the combined result of record or near- 
record employment and record wages, personal income 
in September was evidently about $330 billion (annual 
rate), about 6% above a year ago. The cost of living rose 
only about 2% in the same period. 

There was no prospect that this favorable underpin- 
ning of trends for Christmas trade would be torn down 
by a short-term rise in unemployment, or by any pro- 
nounced rise in retail prices. Heavy rehiring in Detroit, 
and continuing expansion of the work force in capital 
goods industries where production rates were still rising, 
were continuing to strain the supply of skilled labor. 

To cap the holiday outlook, the pay-out of Christmas 
Clubs this year is evidently as much as 5% more than 
in 1955. With production rates already primed for rec- 
ord consumer spending, with capital goods industries 
still raising their output, with steel operating at over 
100% of capacity and with car production now advanc- 
ing, the fourth quarter is setting a new high-water mark 
for the United States economy. 


+ ++ AND THE YEAR AS A WHOLE 


The Yuletide climax toward which 1956 is moving is 
winding up a year of paradoxes and records. For 1956 as 
a whole, gross national product—the broad, aggregate 
measure of national output of goods and services, 
valued at current market prices—will have set a new 
high in excess of $410 billion, which will be about 5% 
higher than 1955. Part, although certainly not all, of 
this increase reflects the valuation of output at a higher 
price level; in real terms, the increase in output from 
1955 to 1956 will have amounted to perhaps 2%. In- 
dustrial output, as measured by the Federal Reserve’s 
index of production, will also have averaged about 2% 
above 1955. 

But no one of these comparisons would be nearly so 
favorable if made against the last half of 1955 instead 
of all of 1955. In fact, measured against the July-Decem- 
ber period of a year ago, real output in 1956 looks very 
much like an extended plateau, with an unimpressive 
V-shaped dip in the second and third quarters when 
there was sharply lower automotive production and the 
steel strike. Relative to late 1955, late 1956 shows little 
more than stability. And in terms of semiannual aver- 
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The 1956 Housing Adjustment 
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ages, the first half of the year and the second half show 
little difference in total activity. 

This would be surprising enough by itself: one of the 
more respected adages about business conditions is that 
they rarely remain unchanged over any considerable 
period. But the surprise is even greater. The stability 
of 1956 is made up of the most pronounced change in 
the composition of activity since the reconversion year 
1946. Massive amounts of materials, manpower and 
money have shifted out of two key consumer industries 
(automobiles and housing) and into investment activity 
(machinery and plant) at a prodigious rate. 

By September, passenger car production was running 
fully 59% below the same month of 1955, and housing 
starts were down 21%; in the same period, machinery 
production had risen 9%, and outlays for industrial 
construction (after elimination of price changes) had 
increased 27%. Measured in current dollars, the com- 
bined outlays for residential building and consumer dur- 
ables had fallen from $54 billion in the third quarter of 
1955 to $48 billion in the third quarter of 1956; outlays 
for new plant and equipment had climbed from $41 
billion to $48 billion. While changes in these volatile 
sectors of business were ofisetting each other, the 
secular, long-term growth in outlays for such nonvolatile 
components as consumer soft goods and services, and 
government outlays, was pushing gross product steadily 
upward by more than $15 billion a year. 

This is not the first time in the postwar years that 
consumption and investment have followed courses 
more nearly offsetting than coincident. From mid-1950 
to mid-1952, total business activity worked its way 
uphill through alternating bursts of personal spending 
and business and government investment. And at mid- 
1952 (as at present), analysts were faced with a slack 
consumer sector accompanied by still rising investment 
outlays for capital goods and defense goods. 


This Swinging Imbalance 


The issue was then resolved by consumption moving 
upward into line with investment, yielding a tidy little 
boom from mid-1952 to mid-1953. Assistance in finally 
getting the two sectors synchronized in 1952 was pro- 
vided by a steel strike (which stored up the strength of 
private investment for a final burst) and by the end of 
Regulation W, which released pent-up borrowing capac- 
ity for consumer durables. It is a relatively unobjec- 
tionable generalization (as economic generalizations go) 
to say that the boom and ensuing readjustment of 1953 
and 1954 represented a return to a conventional busi- 
ness cycle, after two years of a kind of swinging im- 
balance imposed by the onset of war in Korea. 

With some relatively minor qualifications, “swinging 
imbalance” is also a fairly apt description of the period 
from late-1954 to late-1956. In October and November 
of 1954, consumption expenditures for durable goods 
were already in a steep uptrend, while businessmen were 
still forecasting a slight further decline in their capital 


outlays in early 1955. The consumer boom rose sharply 
into 1955, and then persisted so far into the year that it 
overlapped with a developing investment boom in the 
third quarter. In early 1956, as investment expenditures 
rose steeply, consumption finally faltered and fell, and 
for six months the two sectors went their separate ways. 

In late 1956, analysts are thus faced again with a 
slack consumer sector and still rising investment ex- 
penditures. A steel strike has again shored up invest- 
ment demand for a further advance (by delaying de- 
liveries of essential heavy steels, as in the case of freight 
cars, and by depleting inventories of steel-consuming 
industries). And the stimulus provided consumption 
by the end of Regulation W in mid-1952 is now being 
provided by the introduction of new automobile models. 


At the Center of Attention 


If it does nothing else, this barebones history of the 
business trend in the past six years points up the es- 
sential case for strong optimism with respect to 1957. 
The optimism rests substantially on the premise that 
the rate of personal consumption is now out of phase 
with the rate of investment, and that it will rise to meet 
investment in a new synchronized boom similar to 1953, 
but at a higher level. Pursued a little further, the 
parallel also accounts for the opinion, occasionally 
voiced by forecasters, that an encounter with the less 
pleasant side of the business cycle is now more likely to 
come in 1958 than in 1957. 

Whether this bright picture of a boom carried through 
1957 by burgeoning consumption is realistic depends 
upon what happens in the two consumer markets which 
have done all the adjusting in 1956. If the personal 
share in national output is to advance very sharply in 
1957, the automobile market and the housing market 
will have to do much of the work. At the practical statis- 
tical level, in fact, these are clearly the center of analysts’ 
attention. 

If neither cars nor houses were to do much better in 
1957 than in 1956, the result would be to call into ques- 
tion many of the more optimistic capital expansion 
plans now approaching the ordering stage (for example, 
the further expansion of steel capacity now applied for 
under certificates of amortization). In a sense, the sensa- 
tional 1955 performance of both these markets has been 
built into businessmen’s expectations, and thence into 
their expansion programs. It would not be too much to 
say that the present $38-billion annual rate of capital 
outlays is on borrowed time as long as automobile as- 
semblies are at a 6-million rate, and housing starts are at 
a 1-million rate. In fact, in view of the tremendous burst 
of capital outlays in 1956, and the probable increase in 
inventory spending in the fourth quarter, it is worth re- 
calling that the business sector as a whole makes no true 
profit on what it sells to itself. 

In both automobiles and housing, the technical posi- 


1Tts accounting records will, of course, show a profit on what it 
sells to itself on capital account. 
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tion of the market appears at least superficially favor- 
able. With entirely new Ford and Chrysler lines, and 
new upper-end lines at General Motors, there should be 
substantial new-model stimulus available to catch the 
new-car buyer who ducked the 1956 models. Moreover, 
while new-car prices are somewhat higher than a year 
ago, used-car prices are also higher, and the trading 
buyer should not feel the price increase in any important 
degree. Apart from its effect on the value of trade-ins, 
used-car prices are not notably more competitive with 
new cars than they were in early 1955 or late 1954. And 
if used-car sales volume is a good indicator of new-car 
demand, the market should be very good indeed. 

On the other hand, the new-model stimulus in 1957 
may not contain anything quite so radical as the wrap- 
around windshield introduced in 1955, which had the 
merit of clearly dating preceding models; the level of 
instalment debt is considerably higher now than at the 
beginning of 1955; interest charges on instalment debt 
are considerably higher; dealers will evidently not be 
swamped with floor stocks and under continuous pres- 
sure to sell; and the stock market may not be handing 
out realized or unrealized capital gains to potential two- 
car families as it did throughout 1954 and 1955. Some 
very shrewd analysts of the automobile market (includ- 
ing some in the industry itself) are waiting for evidence 
of a resurgence in sales rivaling the 1955 record: they 
are not assuming it in advance. 


An Inverse Relation 


In the housing market, the issues are at least clearly 
drawn. By all indications, including the strongly voiced 
opinions of builders themselves, the lack of long-term 
funds at the FHA-VA interest rate is producing a 
steadily worsening trend in starts of homes under these 
federal programs. Conventional mortgages are still 
being placed (at 5% and 514%), and the sales outlook 
for existing or newly built homes is reported to be good. 
But until the supply of funds eases enough to make the 
416% rate attractive, or until the rate itself is raised, not 
much of a recovery can be expected in total housing 
starts, and a slight further decline in the seasonally 
adjusted rate is possible from now into early 1957. 
(Neither contract awards data nor the FHA-VA data 
on commitments and appraisal requests rules out the 
possibility of such a decline.) From there on out, the 
trend seems to rest with administrative agencies in 
Washington. There is no good evidence that the market 
for houses will not tolerate a starts rate considerably 
above 1 million, even at today’s higher home prices, if 
the funds can be found to finance them attractively. It is 
even possible that the auto outlook and the housing 
outlook are now somewhat inversely related: a less than 
exceptional car market may evoke some stimulative 
changes in administration policy with respect to guar- 
anteed mortgages. 

AuBert T. SoMMERS 
Division of Business Economics 
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Business Forecasts 


Apparel 


Women’s Wear Daily (October 16)—‘“Women’s apparel 
volume for spring 1957 will average higher than in spring 
1956, following a gain this year as compared with 1955. Most 
important, most women’s apparel items will share in next 
spring’s sales increases. 

“The increase in spring apparel volume will reflect higher 
consumer income. .. . 

“Women’s apparel volume is currently showing an increase 
of close to 10% on a dollar basis as compared with a year ago. 
It is one of the bright spots in the current retail sales trend. 
Preliminary September data showed a 10% increase above a 
year ago. This is much greater than the gain for total retail 
trade. A good part of the increase is due to a higher average 
sale check, with a very favorable women’s coat volume pro- 
viding a great stimulus. 

“The present favorable apparel trend, which should carry 
over into spring 1957 should dispel the erroneous belief that 
this industry has suffered because of the more liberal consumer 
spending on automobiles, home appliances, etc. . . 

“The gain in women’s apparel sales reflects the Tavorable 
consumer position, but it must also be explained by the in- 
come revolution. The number of middle-income families has 
been increasing rapidly. For example, as recently as 1950, 
there were only 12.2 million families with a disposable income 
of $4,000 a year and over. This year there are 25.8 million such 
families. As families move up the income ladder, they trade up 
and dress up; they spend more for clothing. However, of 
greater significance in the more liberal consumer spending is 
the fact that the industry has done a better weaving, finishing 
and styling job. Under normal conditions, it is always pos- 
sible to stimulate consumer buying with something new and 
something different; under such conditions, price is of second- 
ary importance. 

“Another important factor in the more favorable women’s 
apparel sales trend is the fact that the public has reduced its 
wardrobes of dressy garments and regular garments. This 
refers especially to coats and better suits. Replacement needs 
are becoming urgent. With economic conditions favorable, and 
style appeal great, replacement is being made on a liberal basis. 

“The textile apparel industry, and this includes the women’s 
fashion industries, more than ever needs better information on 
marketing, merchandising and selling. This industry is no 
different from any other. It can hold its own in an expanding 
economy by better advertising and promotion, and by good 
marketing. The opportunities are great—the rewards will be 
still greater—but they cannot be acquired without taking 
advantage of the opportunities provided by a changing, grow- 
ing and dynamic economy.” 


Construction 


Joseph B. Haverstick, president of the National Association 
of Home Builders (as reported in The New York Times, 
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October 18)—“‘Home sales in the remainder of the year will be 
better than they have been so far, but housing starts will not 
increase. ... 

“Joseph B. Haverstick . . . said the two governing factors 
in home sales were the smaller supply of new houses and strong 
consumer demand. 

“‘ ‘Fall and early winter sales will be the best that builders 
have experienced so far this year,’ he said. ‘I wish that I could 
be as optimistic about housing starts, but the adverse effects 
of the extremely tight mortgage money market are going to be 
felt even more severely during the remainder of 1956.’ 

“The housing situation next spring, Mr. Haverstick said, 
will depend on sales and financing experiences in the next few 
months. 

“He called on savings and loan associations to show greater 
interest in helping to finance lower-cost housing. “This means 
putting more money into Federal Housing Administration and 
G.I. mortgages,’ he explained. 

“Mr. Haverstick promised home-builders’ support for ef- 
forts to encourage homeowners to pay off existing mortgages 
at a more rapid rate. That will free some mortgage money for 
loans on new construction. 

“He said that higher income of Americans in recent years 
had made it possible for many homeowners to accelerate their 
payments on partly liquidated mortgages.” 


Gas 

Dean H. Mitchell, president of the American Gas Associa- 
tion (as reported in the New York Herald Tribune, October 16) 
—“The greatest expansion in the history of natural gas was 
predicted for 1956... . 

“Mr. Mitchell . . . [said] that records will be established 
in volume of gas sold, customers served and income received, 
with investment up to $17,500 million compared with $5,000 
million in 1945, 

“The AGA president said the industry ‘faces a period of al- 
most unbelievable expansion in appliance sales’ which he be- 
lieved would go to 300 million units in the United States be- 
tween 1955 and 1974. This represents a potential market more 
than three times as large as the 90 million gas appliances used 
today, Mr. Mitchell added. 

“The 300,000-unit appliance market would break down as 
follows, in Mr. Mitchell’s forecast: gas ranges, 94 million units; 
gas water heaters, 80 million; central heating, 25 million; floor 
and wall furnaces, 20 million; space heaters, 54 million; clothes 
dryers, 17 million; and incinerators, 5 million. 

“Gas industry investment in plant and facilities would 
reach $20 billion by 1960, Mr. Mitchell predicted, and in about 
fifteen years ‘we will have quadrupled our gross assets. . . .”” 


Steel 


The Iron Age (October 4)—“. . . it now looks like auto- 
motive will supply the big push to the fourth-quarter market. 
Other strong users will include construction, freight cars, 
heavy plant equipment, shipbuilders, and road builders. Oil 
and gas people will take all the pipe and plate available; some 
already are using foreign plate and conversion plate, and 
would take more if it were offered. 

“Incoming orders are running 10% to 20% ahead of ship- 
ments even though mills are carefully screening inquiries. 
Backlogs are running in excess of seventeen weeks at capacity, 
assuring carry-overs into first quarter. 


“The cold-rolled sheet picture is drastically different from 
what it was a month ago—there is no space left for those who 
are not solid on promises. And there is the probability that 
those who think they are all set will be disappointed later this 
year. Automotive orders have put stainless strip in this same 
category. 

“Two main reasons for the changed sheet picture are strong 
demand from auto producers and the increasing drain on raw 
steel supply due to the continuing upsurge in the heavy prod- 
uct market. 

“The steel scrap market eased off again this week, ap- 
parently signaling a definite reversal of the trend that carried 
prices to all-time highs.” 

Joseph L, Block, president of the Inland Steel Company (as 
reported in the American Metal Market, October 6)—‘“‘The 
steel industry in 1957 will hold the high levels of 1956 and 1955 
operations. ... 

“Favorable in the 1957 steel outlook, Mr. Block said, is the 
assurance of labor peace and the stated expectation of in- 
creased use of steel by all consuming industries. 

“Questionable factors which he said mix up the picture 
somewhat are the heavy personal debt for instalment pur- 
chases which might make increased consumer buying difficult 
and the possibility that high interest rates and shortage of 
loan money may retard both public and private construction. 

“Steel construction for 1956 cannot set a new record despite 
current above-capacity operations because of the losses earlier 
in the year from strikes, Mr. Block said. He estimated the 
year’s total at 113 to 115 million tons of ingot steel, compared 
with the record 117 million tons of 1955. Such an output would 
represent average operations of 88% to 90% of industry capac- 
ity despite the 37-day strike shutdown. 

“His estimate for 1957 is 115 million to 120 million ingot 
tons, or 87% or 90% of the capacity expected to be available 
next year. 

“Mr. Block predicted an easier steel supply situation in 
1957, with light products such as sheets, bars and tin plate 
amply available all year, and heavier products such as struc- 
tural shapes, plates and pipe probably short in the first half 
and ample later. 

‘For the long-range outlook, Mr. Block said he cannot help 
but be ‘an all-out optimist’ in view of the steady population 
increase and constantly higher living standards. 

“Tf we preserve and strengthen our free, competitive 
people’s capitalism, this forecast cannot miss,’ he said. 

“Steel particularly has a good long-term prospect, he said, 
adding that ‘it is by far the number-one all-purpose material 
of our civilization, with more uses constantly arising and no 
challenger in sight.’ 

“Mr. Block sees the need for great steel expansion to cope 
with new demands. Present capacity of 128 million ingot tons 
a year should rise to 143 by 1959, he said, and probably to 175 
by 1966.” 


Automobiles 


The Outlook (October 8)—‘“‘With model change-overs now 
largely completed, production of passenger cars will trend 
sharply upward over the remainder of 1956, and, if the re- 
sponse to new models meets expectations, year-to-year gains 
should prevail through much of 1957. 

“Not even the most optimistic voices in the trade expect 
the 1955 production peak of 7,942,000 cars to be approached 


(Continued on page 488) 
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WOMEN IN THE WORK FORCE 


tional population fourteen years of age and over has 

increased about 10 million, the total civilian labor 
force a little less than 6 million, and employment a little 
more than 7 million. This growth is substantial, 
but not particularly surprising. What is surprising is the 
very large contribution to these figures made by wo- 
men. While women constitute considerably fewer than 


[ the eight years since 1948, the total noninstitu- 
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a third of the nation’s labor force, they are responsible 
for more than two thirds of the increase in the labor 
force since 1948, and more than half of the increase in 
employment. 

The size of the work force, and the importance of 
women in the work force, have both risen particularly 
rapidly since 1954. Of the 6-million increase in the 
civilian labor force since 1948, about 4 million has oc- 
curred in the past two years. Prior to mid- 1954, of course, 
the build-up of the strength of the military services 
acted as a continuing drain on the civilian labor force. 
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Since mid-1954, when the military passed a peak level 
of manpower, growth of the male civilian labor force 
has averaged about 700,000 per year. But in the past 
two years, there has been a net addition of about 1.2 
million women per year. 

This influx of women into the work force is paralleled 
in the employment statistics. Since 1954, total employ- 
ment has risen 4.6 million; women have accounted for 
about 2.5 million of the increase. 

The increased importance of women in the work force 
reflects a sharp increase in the participation rate of 
women—that is, the proportion of women fourteen years 
of age and over who are at work or looking for work. 
Throughout the years 1948 to 1956, the male partici- 
pation rate fluctuated narrowly, with a peak of 87.5% 
in 1948 and a trough of 85.7% in 1955. The female 
participation rate ranged between 33.38% and 34.7% 
in the years 1948 to 1954; in 1955 it rose to 35.2%, and 
in 1956 to 36.8%. 

In recent years, a sizable increase has occurred in the 
participation rate of women thirty-five years of age and 
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over. For the 35-44 age group, the rate has been rising 
steadily since 1953; in the 45-54 age group since 1952; in 
the 55-64 age group since 1949. In the past two years, 
substantial gains in participation rates have also been 
recorded by the teen-age female population. 

Since 1948 there has been a continuous rise in the 
participation rate of married women, with the greatest 
increase among married women in the age groups 45-64. 

Participation rates of single women under twenty- 
four years of age have generally declined over the past 
eight years, probably reflecting increased school enrol- 
ment. Participation rates for single women over twenty- 
four are quite high—almost as high as the male rate— 
but they have exhibited no clear trend. The number of 
single women in the labor force has, in fact, been de- 
clining, partly because of the high marriage rate. Despite 
the fact that their participation rates are relatively high, 
single women comprise a majority of the female labor 
force only among very young age groups. Beyond the 
20-24 age group, the vastly greater number of married 
women in the population makes them a dominant ele- 
ment in the female work force, even though their par- 
ticipation rate is relatively low. 

Part of the explanation for the rising proportion of 
women in the work force may lie in a rising volume of 
separations from the work force on the part of men 
sixty-five and over, as a result of public and private 
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pension plans. The participation rate of men sixty-five 
and over has fallen sharply in the past eight years, from 
46% in 1948 to less than 40% currently. Female partici- 
pation rates for this age group are now somewhat higher 
than they were in 1948. 

High rates of school enrolment, and high marriage 
and birth rates, are controlling factors in the labor force 
participation of young women. But after age thirty-five, 
the birth rate and the number of women with preschool 
children diminish sharply, and the steadily improving 
job situation has apparently induced many women in 
these age brackets to take or look for jobs. 

A rise in unemployment among women can also be 
noted in 1956. In fact, virtually all the increase in un- 
employment from mid-1955 to mid-1956 reflected a rise 
in the number of women without jobs. In turn, this rise in 
female unemployment has been concentrated in the age 
groups eighteen to twenty-four, and sixty-five and over. 

Women appear to be playing an increasingly impor- 
tant role in certain occupation groups: clerical workers, 
private household workers, and service workers (except 
private household). Since 1948, about 75% of the 3.5- 
million increase in female employment has occurred in 
these three occupation groups. 

In the past few years, the number of married couples 
in the labor force has risen steadily. This has apparently 

(Continued on page 479) 
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CAPITAL INVESTED PER PRODUCTION WORKER 


v4 Total Capital Invested (Millions of Dollars) Capital Invested Per Production Worker (Dollars) 
dain 1953 1952 1951 1950 1958 1952 1951 1950 
Food, beverages and tobacco................000-5 18,927 19,048 18,815 17,545 15,371 15,488 15,162 14,183 
ood’ and beverages). cc c.ce cslepite el tcp. oils eae 16,125 16,316 16,156 15,056 14,192 14,348 14,104 13,178 
Tobacco manufactures.......... 0.000 c cee euees 2,802 2,732 2,659 2,488 29,464 28,253 27,874 26,472 
Textiles and their products. .............--.ee+0+: 11,500 11,654 12,126 11,484 5,244 5,358 5,407 5,070 
Textile-mill productsine sence ost «ties serene 2 7,781 7,842 8,322 7,685 7,187 7,125 7,084 6,404 
Apparel and products made from fabrics......... 3,719 8,813 3,804 3,799 3,372 8,548 3,562 8,567 
Lumber, wood products, and furniture and fixtures... 5,550 6,771 5,624 5,314 5,452 5,611 5,207 4,994 
Lumber and wood products.................-055 3,911 4,100 4,053 8,824 5,602 5,701 5,270 5,147 
Furniture and) fixtures.) sj). 0)... 0h loans Geel. 1,639 1,671 1,571 1,489 5,124 5,403 5,054 4,640 
Paper‘atid allied products.st. 5 . ays « ajoeevar seein 5,386 5,220 5,032 4,360 12,191 12,402 11,592 10,506 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries.......... 5,070 4,905 4,705 4,366 9,893 9,799 9,497 9,002 
Chemicals and allied products................200: 13,136 12,832 12,265 10,556 23,776 23,901 22,891 21,368 
Petroleum (includes extraction and 
pipeline transportation).................0000- 27,072 25,629 23,719 21,040 79,297 76,298 70,382 64,640 
Rubber products). 2002. RA ol ile 2,606 2,561 2,284 1,963 | 11,819 | 12,097 | 10,731 | 9,912 
Leather and: products... :j09-2s.25 usec cuteie 1,412 1,463 1,440 1,440 4,070 4,270 4,251 4,079 
Stone, clay, and glass products.................... 4,473 3,972 3,836 3,406 9,721 8,871 8,089 7,706 
Metal products and processeS...........+-++eee eee 63,779 60,651 53,979 43,821 10,608 11,118 10,172 9,488 
Primary metal industries................220000- 15,714 14,738 12,899 11,390 13,894 14,121 11,384 10,994 
Fabricated metal products (includes ordnance)... . 8,139 7,681 7,349 6,270 7,331 7,716 7,856 7,520 
Machinery, except electrical...........0--.00005 14,929 | 14,482 | 13,549 | 10,788 | 11,456 | 11,815 | 10,854 | 10,344 
Electrical machinery and equipment............. 8,834 8,380 7,095 5,657 9,549 10,251 9,224 8,443 
Transportation equipment...................05. 6,255 5,749 4,667 2,828 8,063 8,334 9,107 8,458 
Motor vehicles and equipment.................. 9,908 9,722 8,419 6,888 12,916 15,086 11,893 9,817 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..................-6. 5,827 5,552 5,339 4,602 8,868 9,168 8,818 8,144 
Instruments and related products............... 2,490 2,329 2,085 1,660 10,218 10,235 9,624 9,023 
Other hs Poecs be ean tieiey oie aia 3 Reine Seated tele 8,337 3,224 8,255 2,941 8,073 8,527 8,369 7,720 
Total manufacturing. .ih.<< 205s. ncapgltdeks wale cele 164,787 | 159,258 | 149,168 | 129,895 | 11,777 | 11,977 | 11,212 | 10,423 


Note: Ca apital invested is total assets less investments in = obligations and securities of other corporations, Comparable data for the years 1939, 1942, and 1946-1949 
appear in ““The Economic Almanac, 1956” pages 294 and 298 


Sources; Treasury Department; Bureau of Labor Statistics; Interstate Commerce Commission; Ta& ConFERENCE Boarp 


VERAGE capital investment per production all-manufacturing average were apparel and products, 
worker in manufacturing dropped slightly in 1953 leather and products, lumber and wood products, and 
for the first time in ten years. The decline was owing to furniture and fixtures. 
a relatively larger increase in the number of production Total capital investment in manufacturing at the end 
workers than in the total amount of capital investment. of 1953 was $164.7 billion, an increase of $5.5 billion 
Employment rose by 5.2% from 1952 to 1953, while the over 1952. This was the smallest yearly increment since 
volume of investment increased 3.4%. 1949. In 1950, the gain was $15.8 billion; in 1951, $19.3 
Although 1953 is the latest year for which Tun Che billion; in 1952, $10.1 billion. 
FERENCE Boarp’s series (based on Internal Revenue The six metal products and processing groups com- 
Service data) can be computed, more current data can bined accounted for almost 60% of the total gain; 
be estimated based on Federal Trade Commission and petroleum for 26%. Six industries experienced moderate 
Securities and Exchange Commission figures. Prelimi- declines: food and beverages, textile-mill products, ap- 
nary data thus derived indicate that per worker invest- parel, lumber, furniture, and leather. 
ment had risen to nearly $14,000 in early 1956. Capital investment is defined as total assets, less in- 
In 1953, as in the past, the industries (in Taz Con- vestments in government obligations and securities in 
FERENCE Boarp’s series) with the greatest investment other corporations. The assets are figured at book value 
per production worker were petroleum, tobacco, and and so do not reflect replacement cost. 
chemicals. Those industries which were far below the Minor increases in total investment occurred in most 
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of the individual manufacturing industries; but, with 
production worker employment showing greater relative 
gains, in only six industries was investment per worker 
higher in 1953 than in 1952. Petroleum, the highest 
ranking industry, registered the greatest increase. The 
others were tobacco manufactures, stone, clay and glass 
products, nonelectrical machinery, printing and publish- 
ing, and textile-mill products. 

The petroleum figure should be regarded with caution, 
however, since it overstates investment per worker. 
Some attempt has been made to overcome this but the 
overstatement still exists. In the past, “petroleum and 
coal products” in the Standard Industrial Classification 
of Statistics of Income was used to compute the capital 
invested figure. This group purports to show data for 
the “manufacturing” section of the petroleum industry. 
Since the petroleum industry is integrated vertically to 
a much larger extent than other industries, assets in the 
producing, marketing and transportation sections of the 
industry were included in the available statistics in the 
“petroleum and coal products” group where companies 
with predominantly petroleum manufacturing activities 
had operations in these nonmanufacturing fields as well. 
Employment figures, taken from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, related only to manufacturing and pipeline 
transportation. Thus the capital invested per production 
worker figure was overstated. 

In the present tabulation, the petroleum figure was 
obtained by combining as many separate sections of the 
industry as there were data for: mining, manu- 
facturing and pipeline transportation. Marketing and 
other transportation are included in the capital invested 
data now only to the extent that such assets are in- 
cluded in consolidated reports of producing or refining 
companies. The number of production workers was 
taken from BLS for the mining and manufacturing seg- 
ments of the integrated petroleum industry. For the 
oil pipeline transportation portion, they have been 
taken from the “Statistics of Oil Pipe Line Companies” 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


REVISED DATA STILL OVERSTATED 


The revised data on capital invested per employee 
are still overstated, but to a smaller extent than before. 
First, capital invested in marketing and transportation 
other than pipelines is included to an unknown extent 
but the employment relating to that investment is not. 
Second, since capital-invested data were taken from the 
ICC, some of these assets have been included twice be- 
cause some of the pipelines are included in the consoli- 
dated reports of the companies classified as mining or 
manufacturing companies. Also, pipeline departments 
are included both in the ICC and “‘Statistics of Income” 
data. Third, no adjustment has been made for assets of 
the petroleum industry held outside the United States, 
while employment data relate to the United States only. 


Brss Kapitan 
Division of Business Economics 
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Women in the Work Force 
(Continued from page 477) 


stimulated demand for private household workers, and 
accounts, at least in part, for the 33% rise in female em- 
ployment in this occupation group since 1954. 

In agriculture, too, women’s place has grown more im- 
portant, although only relatively. Male agricultural em- 
ployment has subsided sharply in the postwar years, and 
in 1956 was at its lowest point of the eight-year period. 
Female agricultural employment was only moderately 
below its 1948 level, and, in fact, has been in a slow up- 
trend for the past four years. 

The rise in female agricultural employment is most 
evident in older age groups, particularly among women 
over fifty. A great part of this expansion has resulted 
from high employment levels during large harvests in 
recent years, such as the cotton harvest of 1955, which 
caused many farm housewives temporarily to join the 
ranks of farm helpers. 

While employment rates for women in agriculture 
were generally higher in 1956 than 1955 for virtually all 
age groups, female nonagricultural employment rates 
showed small declines for almost all age groups, and a 
very sharp decline for women over 65, as a result of in- 
creased unemployment. 

Danna Livy 
Division of Business Economics 
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Automation and Electronics; A Guide to Company Experience 
—A bibliography which covers more than 200 case studies 
on the application of electronics to the factory and office. 
The studies have been taken from books, conference pro- 
ceedings and periodicals in the fields of automation, elec- 
tronics, and general management. By Henry C. Thole. 
Management Research Service, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1956, 
26 pages. $1. 


Life Insurance Housing Projects—This doctoral dissertation 
describes and evaluates the experience of life insurance com- 
panies with housing projects during the first thirty years of 
investment activity in that area. By Robert E. Schultz. Fifth 
volume in the Huebner Foundation Studies series. Richard D. 
Irwin, Inc., New York, 1956, 154 pages. $4. 


The Negro Potential—A review of the progress made by the 
American Negro in the past fifteen years—economically, on 
the educational front, and in the armed forces. The author 
seeks to identify the major factors responsible for these 
gains, and to develop a strategy for the more effective 
realization of the Negro potential in the future. By Eli 
Ginzberg, assisted by James K. Anderson, Douglas W. Bray, 
and Robert W. Smuts. Conservation of Human Resources 
Project, Columbia University Press, New York, 1956, 144 
pages. $3. 
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on the growth of consumer fixed commitments. 

Since the mid-Forties, the personal sector has ap- 
parently shown an increasing willingness to contract for 
specified amounts of spending or savings out of future 
income receipts. 

These commitments—for spending in the form of 
tenant space rentals, for saving in the form of instal- 
ment and amortized mortgage debt repayment and in- 
surance premiums, and for such involuntary spending 
as income in kind, or taxes on owner-occupied dwellings 
—have advanced from $32 billion in 1946 to over $87 
billion in the first half of 1956.1 In 1946, they accounted 
for about 20% of disposable personal income as reported 
by the Department of Commerce. As of mid-1956, their 
share of disposable personal income had increased to 
more than 30%. 

Put in reverse, the uncommitted income of the per- 
sonal sector has receded from 80% to less than 70% of 
after-tax receipts in the past ten years (see chart), and 
the freedom of the consumer to allocate shares of his 
current revenues among the goods and services offered 
in consumer markets has been reduced accordingly. 

The behavior of uncommitted income is interesting 
not only for its general economic import; it may also be 
a factor in the fluctuations of effective demand for 
specific consumer commodities. 

Tue ConFrERENCE Boarp has developed an annual 


1 Data for 1956 are seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


[: RECENT YEARS, much attention has centered 


TWO CLOSE LOOKS 
AT CONSUMER INCOME 


series beginning in 1939, and a quarterly series begin- 
ning in 1946, and continuing to date, which present ag- 
gregate amounts of uncommitted income for the per- 
sonal sector (see tables 1 and 4). This series may be 
compared conceptually with disposable personal in- 
come. While disposable income constitutes receipts of 
the personal sector after removal of tax levies, uncom- 
mitted income measures aggregate personal revenues 
with major prefixed or involuntary commitments de- 
ducted. It thus provides a measure of the amount of 
current personal income which can be freely competed 
for in the market place. 

As a supplement to its data on uncommitted income, 
the Board has also computed a series on supernumerary 
income. Contractual and involuntary commitments 
constitute a relatively rigid built-in budgeting device 
which lessens the consumer’s freedom in the disposition 
of current revenues. Consumer discretion in income al- 
location is similarly reduced by the demands imposed 
by the daily necessities of existence—food, clothing, 
shelter. Basic shelter expense, in general a fixed com- 
mitment, is already excluded from uncommitted in- 
come. In addition to fixed commitments, supernumerary 
income further excludes amounts spent for food con- 
sumed at home and clothing (see tables 1 and 4). Super- 
numerary income provides an index of the share of cur- 
rent consumer receipts which is available for post- 
ponable expenditures. Since only a part of total expendi- 
tures for food and clothing can truly be classified as 
“necessities,” supernumerary income is understated by 
an indeterminate amount.’ 

In the past decade, supernumerary income, like un- 

1 Payments excluded from disposable personal income include taxes 
levied against individuals, their income, and their Property that are 


not deductible as expenses of business operations, and of other general 
government revenues from individuals in their personal capacity. 

2 Some portion of the total spent for food purchased for off-premise 
consumption (the measure of food consumed at home) and some part 
of the total for clothing are doubtless “luxury expenditures,” in the 
sense that they could be eliminated without threat to minimum living 
standards, and also in the sense that, for any particular consumer, 
they may have an order of priority other than that implied in our 
computations. For example, the Smith family may spend $2,000 a 
year on food, but by buying fresh instead of frozen vegetables, less ex- 
pensive cuts of meat, by having fewer dinner guests, etc., they might 
easily be able to reduce this to $1,500, without at all endangering their 
nutritional standards. Moreover, they might be inclined to so reduce 
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committed, has receded as a proportion of disposable 
personal income. At the close of World War II, almost 
half of disposable personal revenues could be classified 
as supernumerary: currently, the proportion is down 
to two fifths (see chart on page 482). 

Has the behavior of uncommitted and supernumerary 
income differed from that of disposable income? All 
three series show the effects of the general upward sweep 
their food expenditures if it made possible the purchase of a new tele- 
vision set, or a more elaborate vacation. In other words, their order of 
spending priority might be $1,500 for food, $500 for vacation or appli- 
ance, then an additional $500 for food. Further, the concept of mini- 
mum food and clothing standards changes with time, income level, 
etc. Minimum food and clothing standards, or even the concept of 


necessities in general in 1956, for example, are certainly not the same 
as they were ten or twenty years ago. 
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that has marked the economic climate of the past dec- 
ade. The climb in uncommitted and supernumerary 
income, however, has been notably smaller than in dis- 
posable income. Between the close of World War II and 
mid-1956, disposable personal income advanced at an 
average annual rate of 7.6%—from $162 billion to $285 
billion. Uncommitted income moved upward at an 
average rate of only 5.2% per year—from $129 billion 
to $196 billion. 

Supernumerary income rose somewhat more slowly 
than uncommitted. It increased from $76 billion in the 
third quarter of 1946 to $114 billion as of mid-1956, or 
5.0% per annum on the average.! 


1 Data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


Income Measures in Expansions and Recessions 
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Data are seasonally adjusted at annual rates. For definitions, notes and sources, see boxes on page 484 and 486 
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Supernumerary and Uncommitted Income and 
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Since 1946, changes in price level have dampened the 
long-run uptrend in the purchasing power of all three 
series. In terms of constant 1947-1949 dollars, dis- 
posable personal income has increased only 3.1% per 
year over the past decade. The climb in uncommitted 
and supernumerary income is also less pronounced when 
adjustments for purchasing power changes are made. In 
the past ten years, uncommitted income, measured in 
constant 1947-1949 dollars, has moved upward at an 
average rate of only 1.4% per annum; supernumerary 
by only 1.0% per year. 

Uncommitted and supernumerary income have shown 
greater sensitivity than disposable income to the two 
recessions that have occurred in the postwar decade. 
Both series led disposable income on the downturn in 
1948-1949, and both declined more sharply than dispos- 
able income in the ensuing recession (see chart on page 
481). Uncommitted and supernumerary income began 
to sag in the fourth quarter of 1948. A definite down- 
turn did not appear in disposable personal income until 
the first quarter of 1949. Moreover, from peak to trough 
in the 1949 recession, disposable personal income dipped 
a mere 3%. Uncommitted income shrank by more than 
7%, supernumerary by almost 11%. 

In the mild recession of 1953-1954, disposable per- 
sonal income showed a slight hesitation in the final 
months of 1953, then proceeded upward again to new 
heights. Uncommitted income, on the other hand, began 
to decline in the second half of 1953, and continued 
downward through the third quarter of 1954. From peak 
to trough, the dip was shallow—less than 2%. Super- 
numerary income sagged more noticeably. It trended 
downward for a full year, beginning with the final 
quarter of 1953, and declined by almost 5% from peak 
to trough. 

The early 1955 recovery from the 1953-1954 dip was 
sharper for supernumerary income than for either of the 
other two series. Between its low point (in the third 
quarter of 1954 and mid-1955), supernumerary personal 
income increased by 7.4%. In the same period, uncom- 
mitted and disposable income climbed by less than 6%. 

Since mid-1955, the uptrend in all three series has 
flattened, but most sharply for supernumerary and un- 
committed income. From the third quarter of 1955 
through June, 1956 (a time span equal to that cited 
above), supernumerary income moved up 3.8%; un- 
committed 3.5%; and disposable 4.1%. 


WHAT THE DIFFERENCES SHOW 


Differences between the two series indicate that, for 
some purposes, uncommitted and supernumerary in- 
come may provide a more useful analytical tool than 
disposable income considered alone. For example, pur- 
chases of durable goods may be more closely linked to 
movements in supernumerary or uncommitted income 
than to disposable income. 

The key to the differences in disposable and uncom- 
mitted income is, of course, the marked postwar swell 
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in consumer fixed commitments. During the span of 
World War II, consumers, faced with extreme scarcity 
of new durable goods, and an almost complete absence 
of new-home building, had little opportunity to expand 
their credit commitments. Instalment extensions, and 
resulting repayments, dropped sharply; mortgage debt 
tapered downward, as did scheduled mortgage repay- 
ments. The result was a noteworthy decline in the 
proportionate importance of fixed commitments, and a 
concomitant upturn in “discretionary”’ income propor- 
tions. 

Since 1946, however, production of consumer dur- 
ables has reached unprecedented levels. Residential 
construction has soared to new heights. To finance the 
large outlays required for new cars, television sets, wash- 
ing machines, etc., and for new homes, consumers have 
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increasingly assumed new debt obligations. The impact 
of these obligations on uncommitted income has been 
sharp and persistent. 

With each succeeding year of the past decade, con- 
sumers have withdrawn a progressively larger share of 
their current revenues to meet obligations contracted 
for in an earlier period. From 80% of disposable personal 
income in 1946, discretionary income has receded to 
about 69% in 1956. 

Despite the sharp decline in the uncommitted share 
of income over the past decade, current proportions are 
not excessively low by pre-World War II standards. In 
fact, the mid-1956 measure is on a par with proportions 
shown in the immediate pre-World War II period. 

The current composition of fixed obligations has 
changed, however, compared with prewar years. Debt- 
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Housing is equal to scheduled repayment on home-mortgage debt, homeowner taxes and tenant space rentals. Food is food purchased for off-premise 
consumption, Clothing covers money purchase of clothing, accessories and footwear, For other notes and sources, see box on page 484 
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A Note on the Data 


Both uncommitted and supernumerary personal in- 
come are Conference Board estimates. In deriving its 
series on uncommitted income, the Board prepared es- 
timates of quarterly amounts of imputed income, income 
in kind, taxes on owner-occupied dwellings, tenant space 
rentals, scheduled home mortgage debt repayments, and 
insurance premium payments, These, together with 
quarterly data compiled by the Federal Reserve on con- 
sumer instalment debt repayments, were subtracted from 
the Department of Commerce series on after-tax personal 
income. The residual is uncommitted personal income. 
In addition to the quarterly series on uncommitted in- 
come, the Board has also prepared an annual series begin- 
ning with 1939 which is fully comparable to the quarterly 
series. 

Estimates of quarterly amounts of the various types of 
fixed commitments were based largely on existing data 
prepared by various federal or private agencies. Imputed 
income includes net personal imputed interest and im- 
puted net rent of owner-occupied dwellings; income in 
kind covers food furnished government and commercial 
employees, food and fuel produced and consumed on 
farms, meals furnished domestic servants and nurses, 
standard clothing issued to military personnel and em- 
ployees’ lodging. Quarterly amounts of these items are 
largely allocations of annual data published or derived 
from Department of Commerce published series. 

Taxes on owner-occupied dwellings and tenant space 
rentals are also quarterly allocations of annual data pub- 
lished by the Department of Commerce. Estimates of 
scheduled mortgage repayments are based on data of the 
Home Loan Bank Board and Federal Reserve Board. 
Quarterly estimates of premium payments to life insur- 
ance companies are based on data issued by the Life In- 
surance Association of America, and the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Consumer instalment repayments are data 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Contributions to noninsured pension funds are omitted 
from the main series. Data on such contributions are not 
available before 1951. A study by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission reveals that, in 1951, employer and 
employee contributions to noninsured pension funds for 
all United States corporations other than banks, in- 
surance companies and railroads constituted less than 1% 
of disposable personal income. Currently, they are still 
less than 1% of disposable income, although they are 
trending upward. 


Some Qualifications 


Estimates of uncommitted income, both quarterly and 
annual are, of course, only rough approximations of the 
actual level of consumer uncommitted income. For one 
thing, disposable personal income as estimated by the 
Department of Commerce, the base from which fixed 
commitments are subtracted, covers the entire private 
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noncorporate sector including, for example, unincor- 
porated enterprise as well as consumers per se. Dis- 
posable personal income thus overstates consumer dis- 
posable income. Secondly, major fixed (in periodicity and 
amount) or involuntary commitments rather than the 
total of such commitments are subtracted from disposable 
personal income. Quarterly allocations of fixed commit- 
ments, though based on closely related series, cannot be 
considered precise. Further, for some fixed commitments 
available data are sparse, and estimates of magnitude 
must be considered informed guesses rather than precise 
measures. 


Supernumerary Income Series 


The series on supernumerary personal income is de- 
rived by subtracting from uncommitted income (a) per- 
sonal consumption expenditures for food purchased for 
off-premise consumption, and (b) money expenditures for 
clothing and shoes. Quarterly amounts of these items are 
allocations of annual data published by the Department 
of Commerce. Allocations are based on related quarterly 
expenditure series, 

For both uncommitted and supernumerary income, 
1955-1956 data are preliminary and are subject to later 
revision. For many of the specific series used in the com- 
putations, data for 1956 are estimates based on per- 
centage relationships prevailing in the preceding year. 


Tables in “Real” Dollars 


In addition to presenting the series on a current-dollar 
basis, the accompanying tables also furnish deflated 
amounts of disposable money income, uncommitted, and 
supernumerary personal income. For disposableincome 
and disposable money income (disposable income less 
imputations), quarterly averages of the consumer price 
index issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947- 
1949 = 100, were used as deflators. For uncommitted in- 
come, which excludes expenditures for tenant space rents, 
the consumer price index was adjusted to exclude rents. 
For supernumerary income, which in addition excludes 
food for off-premise consumption and clothing expendi- 
tures, the consumer price index was adjusted to exclude 
rent, food and apparel. These adjustments were made in 
order specifically to relate deflators to the income series 
for which they were used. 

In the charts and tables accompanying this article, the 
caption “‘debt-connected payments” refers to scheduled 
mortgage repayments on owner-occupied dwellings 
and repayments of consumer instalment debt. Interest 
and other debt-connected charges are included in 
these categories. The caption “insurance premiums” 
refers to premium payments to life insurance com- 
panies. 

All part-year data are seasonally adjusted and shown 
at annual rates. 
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connected commitments, for example, have grown from 
6% of disposable personal income in 1946 to more than 
15% currently. In 1939, they constituted only 11% of 
after-tax personal revenues (see chart on page 482). 
The importance of other commitments has also 
shifted relative to disposable personal income. Tenant 
space rentals at present, consume a proportionately 
smaller share of disposable income than in 1939. Money 
rental payments for dwellings, which accounted for less 
than 4% of after-tax income of the personal sector at 
mid-1956, were almost 6% in 1939. Premium payments 
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to life insurance companies have also receded in relative 
importance. When combined with payments to non- 
insured pension funds,! however, proportionate insur- 
ance obligations are currently close to 1939 levels. Im- 
puted income and income in kind constitute at present 
a somewhat smaller proportion of disposable personal 
revenues than in the immediate pre-World War II 
period. 

1 Data on payments to noninsured pension funds are not available 
before 1951. In order to present a comparable series, these were 


omitted from the tables included in this article. Relative to aggregate 
disposable income, these payments are small but increasing. 


Table 1: Disposable, Uncommitted and Supernumerary Personal Income 
Billions of dollars, seasonally adjusted at annual rates 


: Less: ‘ 
Disposable Imputed Income i eo 


P ] oney Scheduled 

iriconie asics i kind Income Lig eterna 

$152.8 $10.0 $142.8 $8.3 
157.0 10.1 146.9 9.5 
161.9 10.6 151.3 10.2 
164.9 11.0 153.9 11.1 
165.6 9.5 156.1 11.5 
163.8 9.9 153.9 13.3 
yy gas 10.3 160.8 14.3 
175.3 10.6 164.7 15.7 
178.3 10.5 167.8 15.8 
187.3 10.8 176.5 17.2 
192.1 11.0 181.1 17.8 
192.4 Lhel 181.3 17.9 
190.2 11.0 179.2 18.6 
188.9 11.3 177.6 19.6 
186.9 11.3 175.6 19.6 
186.7 11.6 175.1 21.1 
199.1 LZ 187.4 21.4 
200.7 11.8 188.9 22.0 
208.5 12.4 196.1 23.6 
216.2 12.5 203.7 24.5 
218.7 13.5 205.2 25.5 
224.8 13.8 211.0 26.9 
227.9 14,1 213.8 28.5 
232.8 14.4 218.4 29.8 
230.6 14.6 216.0 29.0 
234.2 14.9 219.3 29.5 
240.3 15.1 225.2 31.0 
244.3 15.4 228.9 $1.1 
247.9 15.4 232.5 31.8 
251.0 15.7 235.3 32.6 
251.7 16.1 235.6 $2.9 
251.0 16.4 234.6 34.0 
252.3 15.8 236.5 35.2 
252.8 16.0 236.8 35.5 
254.0 16.4 237.6 36.2 
258.0 16.6 241.4 36.8 
260.6 16.1 944.5 87.9 
268.5 16.4 252.1 $9.2 
273.8 16.8 257.0 40.9 
278.4 17.1 261.3 41.8 
280.2 17.2 263.0 41.9 


Less ed 

Fag] Semmens | Tagemmied | pam | Surammee 

Premiums Be ay Income a Income 
$5.5 $5.8 $123.2 $49.2 $74.0 
5.7 6.0 125.7 49.7 76.0 
5.7 6.1 129.3 53.0 76.3 
5.6 6.3 130.9 52.8 78.1 
6.6 6.2 131.8 55.8 76.0 
6.6 6.5 127.5 56.9 70.6 
6.7 6.7 183.1 57.8 75.3 
6.6 71 135.3 58.7 76.6 
7.1 7.2 187.7 60.6 lek 
ek 74 144.8 61.1 83.7 
7.2 7.6 148.5 61.1 87.4 
12 7.8 148.4 61.6 86.8 
7.5 8.2 144.9 61.0 83.9 
7.6 8.4 142.0 60.2 81.8 
7.3 8.6 140.1 58.7 81.4 
7.6 8.9 137.5 59.3 78.2 
8.0 9.2 148.8 59.7 89.1 
8.1 9.3 149.5 60.6 88.9 
8.0 9.5 155.0 64.0 91.0 
8.6 9.7 160.9 63.4 97.5 
8.6 10.0 161.1 69.0 92.1 
9.0 10.2 164.9 67.6 97.3 
9.0 10.5 165.8 68.4 97.4 
9.3 10.8 168.5 69.9 98.6 
9.4 11.1 166.5 70.9 95.6 
9.8 11.3 168.7 71.2 97.5 
10.0 11.5 172.7 72.5 100.2 
10.4 11.8 175.6 73.3 102.3 
10.4 12.1 178.2 73.9 104.3 
10.5 12.2 180.0 74.1 105.9 
11.0 12.5 179.2 73.2 106.0 
11.4 12.8 176.4 73.1 103.3 
11,2 12.9 177.2 74.1 103.1 
11.5 13.0 176.8 74.6 102.2 
11.7 13.2 176.5 75.3 101.2 
11.8 13.3 179.5 76.0 103.5 
12.1 13.6 180.9 76.0 104.9 
12.3 13.9 186.7 78.0 108.7 
12.6 14.0 189.5 79.5 110.0 
13.2 14,1 192.2 80.5 LEG 
12.7 14.3 194.1 80.7 113.4 


13.4 14.4 196.2 82.0 114.2 
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Some of the implications of the changing pattern 
of personal fixed commitments have been discussed in 
an earlier Business Record article.1 By mid-1956, saving 
commitments in the form of debt repayment and in- 
surance premiums comprised about 20% of disposable 
personal income, as against about 17% in 1939. 

Other things remaining equal, savings commitments 
result in the withdrawal of current revenues from con- 
sumer markets, and their effect on consumer expendi- 
tures is normally a depressing one. In the post-World 
War II years, however, the downward pressure of pre- 
fixed savings has been more than neutralized by new 
consumer credit grants. Since 1946, for example, con- 
sumer instalment extensions have enlarged the pur- 
chasing potential of uncommitted income to a greater 
degree than instalment repayments have reduced it. At 
the same time, of course, the climb in new credit ex- 
tensions has had the effect of insuring a concomitant 
climb in future fixed obligations. 

Any examination of the level of consumer debt re- 
payments should take into account the fact that part 
of these are substitutes for necessary expenditures. 


1See “Fixed Commitments and Uncommitted Income,” The 
Business Record, December, 1955, pp. 458-461. 


Glossary 


Personal income, a Department of Commerce series, is 
the current income of persons received from all sources. 
“Persons” covered by the Department of Commerce in- 
clude individuals, owners of unincorporated enterprises, 
nonprofit institutions, private trust funds, and private 
pension, health and welfare funds. Income includes both 
actual money receipts and also the money value of goods 
and services received directly in connection with em- 
ployment or as a result of investments. It excludes 
changes in the capital value of assets, whether or not 
realized by sale of the asset. 


Disposable personal income, also a Department of Com- 
merce series, is the income remaining to persons after 
deduction of personal tax and other payments to general 
government, 


Disposable money income, estimated by Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, is equal to disposable personal income 
minus the value of goods and services received directly 
in kind rather than in their money equivalents. 


Uncommitted income, also a Conference Board estimate, 
excludes from disposable money income major contrac- 
tually fixed consumer commitments. These commit- 
ments include repayments of consumer instalment debt, 
scheduled mortgage repayments, interest and other 
charges connected with these repayments, tenant space 
rents, premium payments to life insurance companies 
and taxes on owner-occupied dwellings. 


Supernumerary income is uncommitted income reduced 
by consumer money expenditures for food consumed at 
home and for clothing. 


Dwelling mortgage debt repayments, for example, re- 
place tenant space rents in the budgets of homeowning 
consumers. 

An evaluation of scheduled mortgage debt repay- 
ment levels should perhaps be made in the light of total 
expenditures for shelter. When basic shelter expenses— 
scheduled mortgage debt repayments, homeowner 
taxes, and tenant space rentals—are grouped into a 
single series, the combined data show a notable uptrend 
relative to after-tax personal income. Since 1946, these 


Table 2: Disposable, Uncommitted and Supernumerary Per- 
sonal Income, Adjusted for Change in Price Level 


Billions of 1947-49 dollars, seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


Disposable Disposable Uncommitted | Supernumerary 


Quarter Personal oney ersonal erson: 

Income Income Income Income 

1946 Tak, $196.4 $183.5 $160.0 $91.9 

LD 198.5 185.7 160.3 93.0 

The 188.0 175.7 150.7 88.0 

TViceae 181.8 169.7 144.5 86.4 

1947 Dae: 179.0 168.8 142.5 82.2 

Dy sae 174.6 164.1 135.8 15.4 

TEL. 177.3 166.6 137.8 78.6 

TV wae 176.9 166.2 136.4 17.9 

1948 pie 177.1 166.6 136.6 77.0 

TiS. 2 183.1 172.5 141.3 82.5 

iia 183.7 173.1 141.7 84.1 

TVs ae 185.7 175.0 143.1 83.6 

1949 Ae. 186.3 175.5 142.1 81.5 

The: 185.2 174.1 139.5 79.6 

1 A Be 183.8 172.7 138.0 79.3 

TVs oe 184.1 172.7 136.0 76.1 

1950 Lea 197.9 186.3 148.5 87.0 

pO ee 198.1 186.3 148.2 86.7 

Te 201.1 189.1 150.0 87.4 

IVec 204.3 192.5 152.5 91.6 

1951 Lae 199.5 187.2 147.1 84.3 

ED cere 203.1 190.6 149.1 88.1 

Th. 2% 205.1 192.4 149.4 87.9 

IV ote 206.6 193.8 149.8 87.9 

1952 wae 204.8 191.8 148.1 84.8 

DY 207.1 193.9 149.4 86.1 

Nht eH 210.4 197.2 151.5 87.7 

TVien 213.9 200.4 154.2 89.0 

1953 Leak 218.2 204.7 157.4 90.6 

Mae 220.0 206.2 158.5 91.6 

TE. tea 218.9 204.9 156.6 91.2 

LV 2..c8: 218.1 203.8 154.2 88.4 

1954 Tee 219.4 205.7 155.0 88.3 

Whos 220.0 206.1 155.0 87.9 

ON coer 220.9 206.6 154.6 87.2 

DLV Fate 225.3 210.8 158.0 88.9 

1955p I.... 228.0 218.9 159.5 90.1 

i 8 ee & 234.9 220.6 164.6 93.6 

160 ee 238.7 224.1 166.5 94.4 

TV. ats 242.3 227.4 168.6 95.1 

1956p I.... 244.5 229.5 170.9 96.5 

i ee 8 246.7 231.4 171.4 96.9 
p—Preliminary 


For sources and notes, see box on page 484 
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Table 3: Per Capita Disposable, Uncommitted and Supernumerary Personal Income 


Seasonally adjusted at annual rate 


In 1947-49 Dollars 


Supernumerary Disposable Uncommitted Supernumerary 
Personal Personal Personal Personal 
Income Income Income Income 
$548 $1,455 $1,186 $681 
553 1,445 1,167 677 
549 1,353 1,085 634 
557 1,297 1,031 616 
538 1,267 1,009 582 
497 1,229 956 531 
527 1,241 964 550 
533 1,231 949 542 
534 1,227 946 533 
577 1,263 975 569 
601 1,263 974 578 
594 1,270 979 572 
572 1,270 968 555 
555 1,257 947 540 
550 1,242 933 536 
526 1,238 914 512 
596 1,324 994 582 
593 1,322 989 579 
605 1,337 997 581 
648 1,357 1,013 609 
611 1,324 977 560 
645 1,347 989 584 
644 1,356 988 581 
649 1,360 986 579 
627 1,344 972 556 
638 1,354 977 563 
652 1,370 986 571 
663 1,385 999 576 
673 1,407 1,015 584 
680 1,414 1,018 589 
678 1,401 1,002 583 
657 1,388 981 563 
653 1,389 982 559 
644 1,387 977 554 
635 1,386 970 547 
646 1,406 986 555 
652 1,417 991 560 
672 1,452 1,018 579 
677 1,469 1,024 581 
684 1,483 1,032 582 
691 1,490 1,042 588 


In Current Dollars 
Quarter Disposable Uncommitted 
Personal Personal 
Income Income 
1946 Ne SPeclarccae Sect sien $1,132 $913 
Lis oka Sige ae 1,143 915 
Oe ae 1,166 931 
Die cia icc ceiciccine ec 1,176 934 
1947 Us 083 Sea aeee 1,172 933 
Li. eae eee 1,153 897 
ULE ste Ra Se 1,197 931 
MOVE cies. ts «ldo s. « 1,220 941 
1948 MEP Pe UAC ais. oho 1,235 954 
UD yee 1,292 999 
UU es See eee 1,321 1,021 
UNMIS Se lceis eas sdro ales 1,316 1,015 
1949 CR aes eee 1,296 988 
ate tsines vie v0 eae 1,282 964 
PU eee hack ssieie ee 1,263 947 
MWe cote Noe ealaeis bee 1,255 924 
1950 WPM esse iaieca thn, Bhs 1,332 996 
Ree eihrcct ce wes cats 1,340 998 
RTO ete hs, oss. 9\s apts asaio 1,386 1,031 
EVM cles fa seit sie - 1,437 1,069 
1951 DE ero f hc ve vsieis.0 sierece 1,452 1,069 
UL. eit aes 1,491 1,094 
Wee ees eee seas 1,507 1,096 
LO oo a a ee 1,533 1,109 
1952 ai P92 cosh 15) ie 1,513 1,092 
Uo eee 1,532 1,103 
il SG. oteaapeeeee 1,565 1,124 
UM eras a 1,582 1,137 
1953 ON ie iacdik,0;5, 5,85. 1,599 1,149 
Ll aaa 1,613 1,157 
I. OC CRS Eee 1,610 1,147 
1 ee 1,597 15123 
1954 LSS oe 1,598 1,122 
io. as 1,594 1,115 
Pileerress ct scc cess os 1,594 1,108 
LIN, 6 te As rE 1,611 1,121 
ida A) oe 1,619 1,124 
UL eee 1,660 1,154 
TERE <P sve)sisievels a'sa.e 1,684 1,166 
EME ire 2 Xba) 4 ¥son0 1,704 1,177 
WOSGDMMEEE cots lee ce deeds 1,708 1,183 
Me ard Pela as 1,729 1,191 
VOU i a ee eee : 
p—Preliminary 


For sources and notes, see box on page 484 


housing expenses have increased from 6.0% to 8.4% of 
disposable money income (see chart on page 483). But 
current percentages are still below immediate prewar 
levels. It must be remembered, however, that expenses 
incident to homeownership—payments for utilities, 
repairs, home furnishings, etc.—are not taken into 
account in the preceding data. These have also mounted 
rapidly in the postwar period, and would probably 
bring current housing expense proportions much closer 
to the levels prevailing in 1939. 
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Other consumer expenditures for necessities have 
shown a shift in pattern over the past decade. While 
consumers are spending a growing proportion of their 
money income for housing, they have consistently cut 
their relative outlays for clothing. At the close of World 
War II, 12% of after-tax money income was used for the 
purchase of apparel and shoes. By 1950, this proportion 
had receded to 9%. Currently it is at 8%. In contrast, in 
1939, almost 11% of disposable money income was used 
for clothing purchases. 
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Shifts in the share of income directed to food expendi- 
tures have been less evident. Food for off-premise con- 
sumption currently accounts for almost the same pro- 
portion of after-tax money receipts as in 1946, and is 
only one percentage point above 1939. Over the past ten 
years, it has varied within a range of 22% to 24% of 
disposable money income. 


Table 4: Disposable, Uncommitted and Supernumerary 


Personal Income 
Billions of dollars 


Disposable Disposable Uncommitted | Supernumerary 


Personal oney Personal Person: 

Income Income Income Income 
1989. 475.8% $70.4 $65.2 $48.6 $27.3 
1940........ 76.1 70.7 52.6 80.3 
LOG) viene ss 93.0 86.7 66.5 40.8 
TOS2. eine ss 117.5 109.5 89.4 58.8 
OAS pieke cas 133.5 123.6 105.8 70.8 
1944, iss 146.8 135.5 117.8 79.7 
1945S Pees 150.4 138.1 119.6 77.6 
1OAG . Rites’. 159.2 148.7 127.4 76.2 
10ST. Ste . 169.0 158.8 181.9 74.6 
$948 55 aac cere 187.6 176.7 144.6 83.5 
1949. 08 188.2 176.8 141.1 81.3 
1950.5 S38 ass 206.1 194.0 153.5 91.6 
L951. fey vies 226.1 212.2 165.0 96.3 
1982 Sears: 237.4 222.4 171.0 98.9 
MOBS s siaie.s to tte 250.2 2384.5 178.6 105.0 
GSAS. SB hac 254.4 238.2 177.4 102.5 
1955p....... 270.6 254.0 187.7 109.2 
1956p! ...... 282.6 265.2 195.0 113.6 


p—Preliminary 
1 First half seasonally adjusted at annual rate 
For sources and notes, see box on page 484 


Changesin the relative importance of food and clothing 
expenditures are reflected in supernumerary personal 
income. Supernumerary income is currently less than 
three fifths of uncommitted and only 40% of disposable 
income. While it has trended downward relative to dis- 
posable personal income in the past decade, its descent 
has been notably flatter than that of uncommitted in- 
come. Moreover, as a result of the downtrend in relative 
outlays for clothing, its current ratio exceeds that pre- 
vailing in 1939. 

BELLA Kosocow 
Division of Business Economics 


Business Forecasts 
(Continued from page 474) 


in 1957, but a 10% rise over the 6 million units estimated for 
the current year appears well within the realm of possibility. 

“Conflicting demand factors will be operative. On the ad- 
verse side will be higher prices, with Ford’s announced 2.9% 
average advance expected to be matched or exceeded by 
others in the industry. In addition, credit will be tighter and 
more costly. Finally, the level of automobile instalment debt 
outstanding is high. 

“On the plus side will be more extensive model changes than 
in 1956—lower and longer silhouettes, new suspension systems 
to improve riding comfort, still more powerful engines, a fuel 
injection system optional on at least one make—together with 


continuing benefits from growing public demand for such re- 
cent innovations as automatic transmissions and power 
steering and power brakes. 

“Other constructive factors are the high level of public 
purchasing power and the healthy state of dealers’ inventories. 
The latter stood at 497,117 units on September 1, compared 
with 713,265 a year before and with a peak of 903,789 reached 
on March 1, 1956. Based on sharply reduced September pro- 
duction, further improvement in this situation has doubtless 
been scored. 

“Despite final-quarter improvement, lower sales prior there- 
to and attendant pressure on margins will be reflected in sharp 
1956 earnings declines for the Big Three domestic manufac- 
turers, while American Motors and Studebaker-Packard will 
report substantial operating losses. 

“Projected larger production in 1957 will be accentuated in 
sales by higher average prices. With volume the prime de- 
terminant of margins in this field, profits recovery by the three 
leaders should be pronounced. Improvement is expected for 
American Motors and Studebaker-Packard, but results will 
still be unimpressive. No dividends are in prospect for these 
two companies, but payments by Ford, Chrysler and General 
Motors could easily exceed those of 1956, which, in turn, are 
expected to fall short of the 1955 experience. . . .” 


General 


First National City Bank Monthly Letter (October)—‘““The 
prospects for a strong fourth quarter have been confirmed by 
recent business developments. Industrial production, which 
bounced back promptly and fully after the steel strike, con- 
tinued to advance in September. Steel mill operations are 
back at capacity, and the automobile industry is poised to 
begin large-scale output of 1957 models. Consumer buying has 
held close to the record August level, and retailers are already 
predicting good fall and record Christmas seasons. Moreover, 
the already optimistic outlook has been enhanced by evidence 
that business spending for new plant and equipment—a major 
factor in our current prosperity—will increase further in the 
fourth quarter. The growing demand for consumer and invest- 
ment goods has been calling forth increased production, which 
in turn has boosted employment and income; and so on around 
the circle, with rising momentum which promises to carry over 
into the early months of 1957... .” 


The Outlook (October 1)—‘“The best dividend news of the 
year lies immediately ahead... . 

“Even though favorable dividend actions are expected to 
predominate, the stock market will not have the same stimulus 
from this quarter as it did in the closing months of 1955. At 
that time, profits were running so far ahead of earlier expecta- 
tions that companies felt compelled to liberalize considerably 
their dividend payments. The year closed with a whopping 
24% increase in the earnings of all corporations. In 1956, how- 
ever, the rate of gain has slackened perceptibly, with an in- 
crease of only about 2% indicated for the full year. . 

“While there is less zip in the dividend outlook than in 1955, 
all indications are that cash payments this year will establish 
another new high. The payout by all corporations, we estimate, 
will rise to 57% from 58%, because, unlike last year’s experi- 
ence, dividends are up more than profits. This is still a con- 
servative ratio. ...” 


F. C. Reith, general manager of Mercury (as reported in 
Automotive News, (October 1)—“‘The American is entering on 
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a decade or more of prosperity, with at least half of all families 
expected to move into the $5,000-and-more-a-year earning 
bracket by 1965... . 

““The economy of the future will be based on the word 
‘more,’ Reith said. 

“More people, more families, more money to spend, more 
willingness to spend it, more wants and needs, more public 
construction of every kind—schools, roads, hospitals, libraries 
and parks,’ he said. ‘In such an economy there will be bigger 
markets and brighter opportunities for all types of business 
enterprises.” 

“* ‘We believe success will smile on those who move aggres- 
sively and sell hard in what should be a tough, but profitable 
buyers’ market,’ Reith said... . 

“During the past five years,’ Reith said, ‘United States 
families with incomes of $5,000 a year or more have increased 
from 28% of population to 39%. That’s an upgrading of 16% 
of our families. By 1965, we believe that at least half of all 
American families will be in the $5,000-and-up bracket.’ 

“Market analysts have found that while only 6% of 
families under the $5,000 bracket buy new cars every year, 
the figure jumps to 20% in the $5,000-and-up bracket. And we 
have found that these upper-bracket families also spend about 
twice as much for cars as does the income group just below 
them,’ Reith said.” 


American Metal Market (October 2)—“‘Agriculture, along 
with home building, still must be ranked among the softer 
spots in the economy, states the First National City Bank of 
New York in its October letter. There are other industries, too, 
including textiles and lumber, whick have not shared in the 
over-all advance in business. Most of these ‘problem areas’ 
have been holding their own in recent months and are unlikely 
to become the focal point of a general weakening of activity. 

“The bank letter also notes that even optimistic industry 
officials have not ventured to predict that 1957 will match the 
exceptional record of 1955 when 7.9 million passenger cars 
were produced and 7.4 million were sold in domestic mar- 
kets. . . . The consensus seems to be that 6.5 million to 7.0 
million passenger cars will be sold next year, an increase of 
10% to 20% over 1956. Production should be done more closely 
in line with sales than it has been so far in 1956 because the 
excessively high stocks of new cars at the beginning of the 
year have been worked down—in some cases almost to the 
vanishing point. . . .” 


American Metal Market (October 2)—“‘Looking toward the 
fourth quarter of this year, purchasing executives are definitely 
bullish. Two thirds of those who reported believe that business 
will be better than the third quarter of 1956 and only 7% be- 
lieve it will be worse. Furthermore, 55% believe it will be 
better than the very good fourth quarter of 1955, with 18% 
predicting it to be less good. Conservatism, rather than con- 
cern, best characterizes the opinions of those who see no 
change or a decline in general business conditions. . . . 

“The upward [commodity] price spiral continues unabated. 
Eighty-four per cent of the reporting purchasing executives 
say they are paying more for the items they buy and only 3% 
report lower prices. This small group that is paying less, in 
general, represents quantity buyers of specific items, such as 
oak flooring. Business managements apparently believe that 
now is the time to pass increased costs on to the buyer, rather 
than to rely on being able to effect cost reductions to offset 
higher labor and material prices. 

“There is a general feeling that inventories are stabilizing 
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at a realistic level. While some purchasing executives find in- 
ventories of certain items too high or too low, it is evident 
that most are satisfied with the over-all situation. The low 
inventories of some critical items such as steel and nickel, 
particularly with current indications of a booming fourth 
quarter, are the greatest concern of many. 

“A slight improvement is noted in this month’s report on 
employment. The number stating employment as worse than 
a year ago has dropped to the same level indicated in the high 
employment period early in the year. However, this improve- 
ment seems to be gradual rather than abrupt, the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents said.” 


Dr. Grover W. Ensley, executive director of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic Report (as reported 
in The Journal of Commerce, October 5)—““The nation’s eco- 
nomic prospect is for continued growth at least well into next 
year, but at a slower pace than in 1955... . 

““As to the longer view, Dr. Ensley [said] ‘the continuation 
of recent trends indicates the attainment of a $550-billion na- 
tional economy by 1965 in terms of today’s prices.’ 

“Dr. Ensley said there is a ‘widespread persuasion that 
government should rely primarily on general credit action 
rather than on more specifically pointed control measures of 
the Regulation W variety.’ 

“The ‘long-run key to the process of economic growth— 
that is, expansion of capacity to produce and distribute desired 
goods and services—depends on expanding levels of human 
consumption,’ Dr. Ensley added. 

“*Rurthermore, achievement of our own nation’s goal— 
military, ideological and the like—is closely associated with 
our ability to share increasingly the output of our factories 
and farms with the consumer,’ Dr. Ensley added. 

‘He expressed concern over the prospects for further price 
increases, even though moderate.” 

New York Herald Tribune (October 8)—“Continued ex- 
pansion of capital outlays, which are expected to hit a $38- 
billion clip in the fourth quarter, is the main bolstering factor 
in the current booming economy, Northern Trust Company 
said today. 

“Business expenditures for new plant and equipment are 
expected to exceed $6,600 million more than in 1955 and 
$8,500 million more than in 1954, the bank said in its October 
business letter. 

“However, the bank noted, ‘the volume of funds generated 
internally by business, although large and rising, has not kept 
pace with this expansion.’ 

“Considering the exceptionally heavy fund requirements 
of businesses, municipalities and mortgage borrowers over 
the last two years, the nation’s financial community has 
performed a remarkable feat in accommodating the vast 
majority of such credit demands,’ the letter said.” 

Steel (October 8)—“‘Business is heading down the home 
stretch, and it’s geared to set some records. 

“Comparison of this year and record 1955 is inevitable. 
Despite poor showings of automobile and agricultural ma- 
chinery, the odds have favored 1956 most of the time. The ex- 
ception was the strike period. . . . Last year showed an up- 
trend from start to finish [in Steel’s industrial production 
index], with a strong push in the fourth quarter. This year 
started and stayed on that high level, so comparisons have 
been favorable. If this fourth quarter continues that pattern, 
1956 will be the best year ever. 

(Continued on page 493) 


Movements of and within the Housing Index 
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HOUSING COSTS FROM 1914 TO NOW 


tively stable and yet beneath this surface stability 

various components of the consumer price index 
have moved divergently. For example, food prices, 
generally weak during this period, have been roughly 
balanced by changes in other parts of the index. In con- 
trast with food prices, those for housing items, which 
are among the more important expenditures included 
in the Board’s index, have made as a group continuous 
but gradual gains since 1953. Housing costs in August, 
1956, stood 3% above the 1953 level, whereas food was 
up only 0.4%. Rents were 8% higher, and fuel, power, 


Ove 1953, consumer prices have remained rela- 
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and water increased 4%, and furnishings and equipment 
declined about 1%. Expenses involving housing account 
for about 30% of current family expenditures. The im- 
portance of the rent index, a continuous series from 
1914-1956, has become smaller in recent years. In the 
first place, the purchase of a home was considered an 
investment, prior to 1953, and as such was not included 
in the index. With the great increase in homeowning 
families after World War II, the purchase of a house was 
reclassified as a consumer durable and such expenditures 
were accordingly included in the index. At the same 
time, other homeownership costs such as house repairs 
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had increased in importance. This combination of 
factors resulted in the diminished importance of rent in 
the index. Currently, rents have a relative importance 
of about 6% in the total index, while homeownership 
amounts to about 7%. 

Housing costs, as shown in the chart, although in- 
fluenced by general business conditions, have moved 
less abruptly than those of food, apparel or house- 
furnishings. 

The upswing after World War I, except for a slight 
dip in the early Twenties, follows roughly the pattern 
of prosperity during the period. A gradual decline, 
starting in 1925, continued until 1930, with a sharp 
drop of 23% occurring between 1930 and 1933 as the 
country moved into a period of depression. A steady 
upward trend of housing costs and rents started in 1934. 
Even price controls during World War II could not halt 
the long-term upward movement. The chart also il- 
lustrates the more moderate price trend followed by 
fuel, power and water, during these years largely the 
result of lower gas and electricity rates in the Thirties 
and early Forties. 


BREAKDOWN BY PERIODS 


One chart traces two of these historically important 
parts of the housing index; namely, rent, and fuel, 
power and water, from 1914 to the present. Another 
shows the price movement of housefurnishings from 
1939. For purposes of analysis, these forty-two years 
have been broken into smaller time periods. 


1914-1920 


During the early part of this period housing costs 
dipped. Then with the United States entry in World 
War I, rents and fuel prices started to rise. Because of 
the control laws enacted during the war, rents did not 
rise sharply as other prices did. But, although getting 
off to a slower start, rents had caught up with fuel by 
1920. By that time, both rents and fuel were 55% 
above their 1914 levels. 


1920-1929 


Rents slackened off 2% during the mild recession of 
the early 1920’s. After a slight dip in 1922, they ad- 
vanced 7% in the next two years. Food during the same 
time tumbled 29%. Fuel prices also dipped, never re- 
covering during the period. In 1929, the fuel index was 
4% lower than in 1920. Rents hit their peak in 1924, 
19% above the 1920 figure but, as the chart shows, 
started a downswing, reaching a level in 1929 only 3% 
higher than in 1920. 


1929-1934 


The depression of the Thirties sent the housing index 
tumbling downward. Rents reached their low point in 
1933, after they had fallen 31% below the 1929 average. 
Fuel and power, on the other hand, maintained a 
marked stability, declining considerably less than rent. 
In 1933, fuel and power costs had fallen only 9% from 
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their levels in 1929. A recovery was apparent in 1934 as 
prices started to rise. 


1934-1941 


After the turning point in 1933, the general level of 
prices showed a recovery. From 1934 to 1937, housing 
rose sharply as rents increased and then leveled off until 
1941. In this same period, fuel, power and water con- 
tinued to remain stable, although there were counter- 
balancing movements within this index. Coal prices 
went up but could not balance the slightly downward 
trend of gas and electricity rates. The fuel index was 
down 1% in 1941 from the 1934 level. 


1941-1946 


Housing costs started up again with the start of World 
War II, but in no way comparable to the World War I 
period. The total rise was only 7% compared with the 
62% rise from 1914 to 1920. Housefurnishings and fuel 
were primarily responsible for the rise in housing costs. 
The shortage of materials because of the changeover to 
war production sent the prices for furnishings and equip- 
ment soaring. Housefurnishings were 26% higher in 
1946 than in 1941, with 5% of the rise coming in 1946. 

The change in fuel, power and water was not so great 
as in furnishings. Gas and electricity rates continued to 
decline, but rising fuel prices pulled the fuel index up 
8%. Rents during this period were controlled so that 
there was only a 2% rise. 


1946-1956 


With the end of the war and a return to a peacetime 
economy, the country entered a period of prosperity. 
Consumer prices, including housing costs, started rising 
as controls were lifted. Except for the downward swing 
in furnishings and equipment which began in 1952 as a 
readjustment to the price spurt caused by the Korean 
conflict, the upward trend in housing which started after 
the war has continued into 1956. 

All parts of the housing index were at higher levels in 
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Consumer Prices Inch Higher 


THE level of retail prices continued to rise in September, 
with consumer goods 0.1% dearer, according to THE 
CoNFERENCE Boarp’s index of retail prices. The all- 
items index for the United States rose to 102.4 (1953 = 
100), which was 1.9% above the year-earlier figure. This 
brought the purchasing value of the consumer dollar to 
97.6 cents (1953 dollar = 100 cents) —0.2 cents below the 
previous month and 1.9 cents below September, 1955. 
Prices moved higher for all but one of the major com- 
modity groups. The exception was food, which declined 
0.1%. Housing costs increased 0.3%, transportation and 


but housefurnishings were up 0.4% and fuel, power and 
water 0.3%; the other household operations group rose 
0.6%. 

Apparel prices, inching up consistently since the be- 
ginning of the year, rose 0.1%. This upward trend has 
largely been caused by continuous price rises for men’s 
apparel. The 0.5% increase in September brought men’s 
clothing costs 1.8% above the January, 1956, level. Prices 
for women’s apparel, which have been rather weak 
throughout the year, declined 0.1%. 

Transportation costs rose 0.2% over the month—public 


The Conference Board’s Consumer Price Index—United States Cities Over 50,000 in Population 
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sundries each rose 0.2%, and apparel prices were 0.1% 
higher. 


Changes over the Month 


Food prices, which had risen 3.5% between April and 
August, finally leveled off in September. The 0.1% dip 
was owing to a break in fruit and vegetable prices, which 
had scaled exceptional heights throughout the summer. 
The arrival of late summer crops in August eased the tight 
supply situation, and prices continued to fall to more 
normal levels in September. 

All other food groups were dearer. Meat, fish and 
poultry were 1.2% higher, as beef prices rose 3.3% be- 
cause of a scarcity of better-grade meat. Pork was slightly 
higher, while poultry was somewhat cheaper. Eggs were 
3.0% dearer, and the price of fresh milk was up 0.7%. The 
“other food” group increased 0.6% as the higher price of 
green coffee was finally passed on to the consumer. Cereal 
and bakery products were up 0.1%. 

Housing costs rose 0.8% over the month, with increases 
recorded in all parts of this index. Rents were up 0.1%, 
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0.3%, and automobile 0.2% in spite of slightly weaker 
new-car prices and gasoline price wars in some cities. 

The sundries group moved 0.2% higher, with advances 
affecting medical care, personal care and alcoholic bever- 
ages. Recreation costs were slightly lower. 


How Much More Than Last Year? 


Compared with a year ago, the consumer paid 1.9% 
more for retail goods. Food was 1.8% higher, with price 
increases for all food groups, except meat, fish and 
poultry. Housing costs rose 1.7%. (Rents were up 1.7%, 
and fuel, power and water 2.2%. Household operations 
cost 2.4% more and furnishings and equipment rose 0.9%.) 

Apparel prices increased 1.0%, as clothing services rose 
4.9% and men’s apparel cost 1.9% more. Women’s ap- 
parel was slightly cheaper, with prices 0.4% lower. 

Transportation costs rose 3.2%, public transportation 
showing the greatest increase. Sundries were 2.0% above 
last year’s level, and medical care and personal care were 
3.4% and 3.6% higher. Smaller rises occurred in the other 
groups included in the sundries index. 
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1956 than ten years before. This index was up 29%, with 
rent, and fuel, power and water up 35%. The furnishings 
and equipment subgroup was up only 20%, although 
during its peak year 1951 the index was 27% above 1946. 

The trends for rents and fuel, power and water have 
shown a steady upward movement. Even the slight dip 
in business conditions in 1948 did not alter the trend. 
Rents were up 10% by 1950 and added another 14% by 
1953. Rent controls were still in effect in many com- 
munities after the war so that the rate of change was 
considerably slower than after the First World War. 
The Korean conflict provided some stimulus for rent 
increases partly because of restrictions placed on ma- 
terials for residential building. In addition, the relaxa- 
tion of rent controls as well as the construction of new 
housing, not subject to these rent laws, resulted in some 
rent advances. 

The fuel, power and water index continued to climb 
in 1946. It was 20% higher by 1950 and had added on 
7% more by 1953. Higher coal prices and the reversal of 
the previous gas and electricity rate trend made for the 
upward swing. 

Furnishings and equipment rose sharply after the end 
of the war as pent-up consumer demand sent these 
prices up 16% by 1948. Then the slight recession of that 
year sent prices sliding; however, the break was of 


Spread of Housing Component Changes 
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short duration as the outbreak of the Korean conflict 
caused a flurry of price rises. Housefurnishings in 1951 
were 9% above the previous peak year of 1948. A slow, 
but steady, decline has been reported since 1951, with 
some upward pressures developing during the first 
eight months of 1956. 


GETTING MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


By 1956, the housing index had climbed to heights 
far above the 1914 level. During the past forty-two 
years, prices have risen, of course, but changes in living 
habits of American families are of great importance. A 
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vast array of new items has come on the market since 
1914, and many old ones have been improved. Ap- 
pliances and other products are of much better over-all 
quality than were earlier models. In fact, appliances 
used in homes even as late as the Thirties are of com- 
parable quality in only a few respects with those sold 
in 1956. 

The same is true of apartments or homes rented by 
the income groups surveyed by the consumer price 
index. Rented dwellings are now slightly smaller in size 
than in the Twenties, but the conveniences within 
homes have greatly increased. The 1950 census reported 
that about 70% of the renter-occupied urban dwellings 
contained private bathroom facilities and hot running 
water in contrast with conditions in 1914. More homes 
now have central heating, electric lighting, a kitchen 
sink, and other conveniences to go along with our higher 
incomes and standards of living. 


Harry S. DENNING 
Statistical Division 


Business Forecasts 
(Continued from page 489) 


“One of the best reasons for optimism about this quarter’s 
record-breaking chances is the rate at which new orders are 
pouring into durable goods industries. Since the end of the 
strike, this trend has been sharply up. That is the word from 
manufacturers issuing third-quarter reports. More recent con- 
firmation comes from purchasing agents. These men are 
definitely bullish, not only about the fourth quarter but also 
as far ahead as midyear 1957. 


Fred Gowen, partner, MacKay-Shields Associates (The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, October 11)—“The year 
1957 is shaping up as another good year for United States 
business. Gross national product which should reach $405 
billion this year will probably show a rise of 4% in 1957 to 
reach another new record high of $424 billion. Disposable in- 
come also should rise about 4% to reach a record figure of 
$296 billion. The Federal Reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion, which will average close to 141 this year, should reach 
145 next year. 

“As to construction, housing starts which declined to 
1,100,000 units this year should register a rise to 1,150,000 or 
1,200,000 in 1957. Total dollar value of all construction is 
headed toward still another new high of roughly $47.3 billion 
—up 6.3% in the year... .” 


The New York Times (October 18)—“‘At random, 1,597 
executives of medium-sized and large manufacturing, whole- 
sale and retail concerns have been tapped to give their opinion 
on the business outlook for the 1957 first quarter. The survey 
was conducted by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. The results proved 
optimistic, to say the least. 

“A fat 60% of the group expect higher sales for the first 
quarter of next year, compared with this year’s first quarter. 
Thirty-four per cent look for no change and only 6% foresee 
lower sales. As for profits, 43% expect higher net income, a 

. no change, and again 6% see a drop in profits. . . 


OASI Family Benefits Buy More Today 
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AYMENTS to individuals under government wel- 
fare programs, including those added and ex- 
panded by Congress this year, are expected to 
double in the next two decades—rising from a total of 
$14.6 billion in 1955 to $29.3 billion in 1975.1 The bulk 
of the increase will occur in old-age, survivors’ and dis- 
ability insurance benefits which, according to inter- 
mediate-cost projections, may amount to $15.7 billion 
by 1975, more than the total of all welfare payments 
last year, and almost three times the $5.3 billion repre- 
senting their share of the 1955 total. (See chart on ad- 
joining page.) 
Part of the expected expansion in welfare payments 


GROWING COST 


OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


will result merely from the fact that our population is 
increasing. There will probably be about one-third more 
persons in the United States in 1975 than there were in 
1955. So even allowing for the same per capita expendi- 
ture, aggregate welfare payments would have to amount 
to one-third more money. 

The more rapid growth of the older age group, for 
which many of the programs have been adopted, in 
comparison with the rest of the population is a second 
element in rising social welfare costs. A third factor is 
the gradual maturing of the old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance system which will result in a larger proportion 
of the population becoming eligible for OASI benefits 
and higher average benefits. And lastly, the new benefits 
provided in the 1956 social security amendments (for 
permanently and totally disabled persons at age fifty 
and for women at age sixty-two) will account for $1.6 
billion of total payments in 1975. (See description of 
1956 changes on page 497.) 


WHO GETS PUBLIC WELFARE? 


The emphasis of a welfare program is a shifting one, 
affected by economic conditions, demographic factors, 
and the readiness of a country to assume various obliga- 
tions for its citizens. In the mid-Thirties when the 
Federal Government was first drawn into welfare spend- 
ing on a large scale, programs adopted were geared to 
alleviate depression conditions and severe unemploy- 
ment. Public works programs and relief payments 
played the most important roles. 

Even in the full-employment years, which have been 
almost continuous since the beginning of World War II, 
it became obvious that certain groups were not able to 
obtain a share of the general prosperity for themselves. 
These were specifically the aged, the disabled, and chil- 


1 These figures, which are based on data compiled by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, adjusted by THE ConrEr- 
ENCE Boarp to take into account 1956 legislative changes, assume 
continued good economic conditions. They include payments out of 
trust funds (OASI, unemployment insurance, railroad retirement, 
etc.), payments out of general government revenues (public assistance, 
veterans’ benefits, etc.), and payments made through private plans 
under state workmen’s compensation laws. They exclude outlays for 
temporary disability programs under four state laws and the rai 
retirement system, and the value of paid sick-leave received by gov- 
ernment workers. (Together, the excluded benefits are estimated to 
have cost about $700 million in 1955.) 
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dren who were orphaned or living in broken homes. Thus 
payments to improve the situation of such persons has 
in the postwar years been of greater and greater im- 
portance. 

It may be expected that these three groups will 
receive an even bigger share of the welfare dollar in 
the decades ahead if levels of employment and earn- 
ings remain high. 


OLDER PERSONS TAKE THE MOST 


Older persons receive welfare payments under several 
public programs today: (1) the general retirement sys- 
tem—old-age and survivors’ insurance (OASI); (2) the 
relief program—old-age assistance (OAA); (3) the rail- 
road retirement system; (4) federal, state and local 
government staff retirement systems; and (5) the vet- 
erans’ pension program. 

Actually, no type of veterans’ benefit is payable on 
the basis of age per se. But the requirements for non- 
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service connected pensions are such that age assumes 
an important part, enabling veterans over sixty-five to 
qualify more easily than younger veterans. Of the 
698,000 veterans in the 65-and-over age group on June 
30, 1955, there were 269,000 receiving such pensions. 

By 1975, the aged veteran population is expected to 
number 2.1 million. It is considered not unlikely that 50% 
of this group will receive nonservice-connected pensions.! 


OASI VERSUS OAA 


The first two programs listed above—OASI and 
OAA—comprise the double-pronged attack on economic 
dependency of the aged that was provided by the Social 
Security Act of 1935. Their changing relative impor- 
tance in terms of numbers of older persons receiving such 
payments is charted on this page. Since Congress ex- 

1 A discussion of the implications of veterans’ nonservice-connected 
benefits is contained in “Income and Resources of Older People,” 


Studies in Business Economics, No. 52, soon to be published by Tan 
ConFERENCE Boarp. 


More and More Older Persons Will Receive OASI Benefits 
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Payments to Persons under Public Programs 


Billions of Dollars 
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Note: This chart does not include (I) cash 
benefits payable for temporary disability 
under four state laws and the railroad un- 
employment insurance act; (2) payments 
under the veterans' readjustment programs; 
(3) additional public assistance expendi- 
tures to vendors of medical care that may 
result from the 1956 amendments 


More than two thirds of govern- 
ment welfare payments to individ- 
vals will be attributable in 1975 
to benefits payable under a re- 
tirement system, and less than one 
tenth to the public assistance pro- 
grams. This will be a marked 
change from 1955 when less than 
one half of total spending could 
be traced to retirement systems, 
and almost one fifth went to re- 
lief. And it is an even sharper con- 
trast to 1940. Then retirement 
systems took only 15% of total 
welfare payments, while public 
assistance accounted for almost 
two fifths. 

Benefits are payable under re- 
tirement systems on account of 
age, disability, or survivorship. All 
three types are expected to grow 
in the years ahead, but benefits 
related to age will account for 
the sharpest gains. 
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panded coverage, eased eligi- 
bility requirements, and in- 
creased benefits under the 
1950 OASI amendments, the 
insurance program has taken 
the lead away from the assist- 
ance program. In the years 
ahead, OASI will account for 
all of the expansion. Its cover- 
age is now almost universal 
and benefit amounts have 
risen substantially owing to 
additional amendments 
passed in 1952 and 1954. (The 
chart on page 494 traces fam- 
ily benefits since 1940.) 

OAA will continue to pro- 
vide income for needy older 
persons who cannot qualify 
for OASI benefits, but this 
group may be expected to be 
quite small in the future. 
More and more, therefore, 
OAA will play a supplemen- 
tary role to OASI, providing 
additional income for insured 
oldsters who cannot make 
ends meet on just their bene- 
fits and personal resources. 
(See inset in the chart on 
page 495.) 


OASI TAX SCHEDULE 


For the year 1956, the 
OASI tax rate for employees 
and employers is 2% each of 
the first $4,200 of wages, and 
for self-employed persons 3% 
of earned income up to the 
same maximum. When OASI 
taxes were first levied in 1937, 
the rate was 1% for employ- 
ees and 1% for employers on 
the first $3,000 of wages, while 
self-employed personswereex- 
emptfrom coverage. Although 
increases had been scheduled 
under the Social Security Act 
of 1935, the rates were frozen 
at the original level until 
1950.1 How OASI tax rates 
have been changed since and 
what future changes are pro- 
vided by 1956 legislation are 
summarized in the table. The 


1The 1985 Act provided for a 
gradual step-up in contribution rates 
to 114% each in 1940, 2% in 1948, 
214% in 1946, and 8% in 1949, all to 
be levied on the first $3,000 of wages. 
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How Social Security Was Changed in 1956 


THE federal welfare program was expanded in many di- 
rections by the 84th Congress just before it adjourned 
this summer. Most significant are the amendments to the 
Social Security Act, which add benefits for totally and 
permanently disabled persons fifty to sixty-five years old 
to the retirement program, lower the age at which women 
become eligible for old-age and survivors’ benefits from 
sixty-five years to sixty-two, and increase federal financial 
aid to the state public assistance programs. Legislation 
brings to armed forces personnel contributory coverage 
under social security on a basis similar to workers in 
industry. Amendments liberalize benefits provided to 
federal civilian employees, and raise by 10% the monthly 
amounts received by most retired railroad workers. 


Additional Persons Covered 


Calendar year 1956 is the first for which previously 
excluded self-employed professional groups, except doc- 
tors, will be paying old-age and survivors’ insurance con- 
tributions, and thus earning eligibility for benefits. And 
beginning January, 1957, coverage will be extended to 
members of the uniformed services on a regular contrib- 
utory basis, with equal contributions from the service- 
man and the government, as employer. 


New Disability Benefits 


Effective July, 1957, monthly disability benefits will 
be paid to workers who: 


e Are fifty to sixty-five years old 

e Are unable to engage in any substantial gainful 
activity owing to a medically determinable physical or 
mental impairment that is likely to result in death or to 
continue for a long and indefinite period 

e Are both fully insured and currently insured, and 
besides, have worked in a covered job at least five 
years out of the ten-year period ending with the calen- 
dar quarter in which the disability began 


e Have been disabled for a six-month waiting period 


e Accept rehabilitation unless there is good cause for 
refusing it 


The disability benefit amount is calculated in the same 
manner as the old-age benefit, except that no supplemen- 
tary benefits are payable to the worker’s dependents. 
There will also be monthly disability benefits for children 
eighteen years and over (of retired or deceased workers) 
who have been permanently and totally disabled since 
before they reached age eighteen. The mother of such a 
disabled “‘child” may also qualify for benefits if the child 
is in her care. These benefits will be first payable for 
January, 1957. 


Lower Retirement Age for Women 


Effective November, 1956, widows will be entitled to 
full benefits at age sixty-two, while working women and 
wives of retired workers will be entitled to reduced bene- 
fits if they begin to draw them between age sixty-two and 
age sixty-five. For each month before age sixty-five that 
working women go on the benefit rolls their monthly 
payment will be reduced by 5/g of 1%. The comparable 
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monthly reduction for wives 1s "5/3, of 1%. In both cases, 
the initial amount continues to be payable for life; it does 
not increase at age sixty-five. However, upon the death of 
their husband, they will be entitled to the full widow’s 
benefit, if it is larger. 

The reduced amounts payable to women who would be 
entitled to maximum retirement or wives’ benefits at age 
sixty-five are as follows for selected earlier ages: 


Retired Worker Wife of Retired Worker 
Monthly % of Full Monthly 
Benefit 


Amount 
75 .00 
79.17 
83 .33 
87.50 
91.67 
95.83 
100.00 
If monthly benefit is not an even multiple of 10 cents, it is raised to next higher 
multiple of 10 cents, 


Higher Taxes Levied 


The new system of disability benefits will be financed 
by an additional contribution of 4% on both employee 
and employer, and 34% on the self-employed, effective 
in January, 1957. This increase will be allocated to a 
separate trust fund to be devoted exclusively to the pay- 
ment of disability benefits. 


More Federal Money for Relief 


The amount of federal financial participation per- 
mitted in the four grant-in-aid programs is increased as 
of October 1, 1956, and new federal matching of state 
medical-care payments on behalf of relief recipients is 
provided as of July 1, 1957. For old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, the maximum monthly payment in which the 
Federal Government may participate is increased from 
$55 to $60, and the formula is changed so that the federal 
share becomes 4 of the first $30 of a state’s average 
monthly payment, and 14 of the remaining $30 of an in- 
dividual payment. (It had been 4 of the first $25, and 
¥% of the remaining $30.) Thus the maximum federal 
payment of aid is now $39 (out of $60) instead of $35 
(out of $55). 

For aid to dependent children, the maximum monthly 
amount in which the Federal Government may partici- 
pate is increased from $30 to $32 for the first child and 
an eligible relative, and from $21 to $23 for each addi- 
tional child. The formula is changed to make the federal 
share 4/17 of the first $17 of a state’s average monthly 
payment and ¥ of the remainder of individual payments 
up to the maximum. (It had been 4 of the first $15 and 4% 
of the remainder.) 

In addition to, and separate from, the above matching, 
the Federal Government will share on a 50-50 basis state 
expenditures to doctors, clinics, hospitals, and other 
“vendors” of medical care on behalf of public assistance 
recipients, The maximum of such vendor payments in 
which the Federal Government will participate is de- 
termined by multiplying $6 per month times the number 
of adults and $3 per month times the number of children 
on the public assistance rolls. 
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rates shown for 1957 and for each year thereafter in- 
clude 144% for employees and employers and 34% for 
self-employed persons, to be allocated to a new trust 


Past and Future OASI Taxes 


OASI Tax Rate 
Maximum 
Year Self- Maximum Employee 
Employee! | Employed Tax Base Contribution? 
Actual 

1937-49 «5 s,.)s1 Jee sare $3,000 $ 30.00 
LO5O sare cre ete 10 1% she He 45.00 
1951-58....... 1% 24% 8,600 54.00 
1964 A. Bois. 2 3 a 72.00 
1955-56....... 2 3 4,200 84.00 

Scheduled 
1957-59....... Wg 334 4,200 94.50 
1960-64....... 234 44 re 115.50 
1965-69. 3% '.:.5 34 4% 136.50 
1970-74....... 334 5% 157.50 
1975 and after..| 414 63% 178.50 


1 The employer tax rate is the same 

2 The maximum employer contribution is the same; the maximum contribution per 
covered peda ee person is 50% higher reflecting the higher tax rate applicable 
to the self-employed 


fund which will be established to finance the new dis- 
ability benefit program. In other words, beginning next 
year, $10.50 out of the potential maximum employee 
contribution will be deposited annually in the disability 
insurance trust fund. 


OASI AND DISABILITY FUNDS 


The OASI trust fund will have contribution income 
exceeding benefit and administrative expense disburse- 
ments during most of the next thirty years, and for an 
additional thirty years interest receipts will cover the 
difference, according to the official intermediate-cost 
estimates.! After reaching a maximum of roughly $120 
billion in about sixty years, however, reserves in the 
OASI fund are expected to decline. The proposed tax 
schedule is thus not quite self-supporting but is, in Mr. 
Myers’ words, “‘sufficiently close so that the system may 
be said to be actuarially sound.’ 

The disability insurance trust fund, according to 
similar estimates, will grow steadily, with the excess 
of contribution income over outgo for benefits and ad- 


1 “Actuarial Cost Estimates for the Old-Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance System as Modified by Amendments to the Social 
Security Act in 1956,” prepared for the use of the Committee on Ways 
and Means by Robert J. Myers, Actuary to the Committee, July 23, 
1956, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Myers developed the intermediate-cost estimates by averaging 
the low-cost and high-cost estimates. Both of these were based on high 
economic assumptions, intended to represent near full employment, 
with average annual earnings at about the level prevailing in 1955, 
The differences in the OASI cost projections allow for possible varia- 
tions in fertility rates, mortality rates, retirement rates, remarriage 
rates, etc., while the differences in the cost projections of the disability 
benefits allow for variations in disability incidence rates and termina- 
tion rates. Interest earnings of 2.6% are assumed for both funds. 

2 Ibid, p. 9. Mr. Myers explains earlier in the report that “the con- 
cept of actuarial soundness as it apes to the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance system differs considerably from this concept as applicable 
to private insurance. . . . The most important difference is due to 
the fact that a social insurance system can be assumed to be perpetual 


ministrative expenses gradually narrowing. For 1957, 
disability insurance contributions are expected to 
amount to $721 million, disability benefit payments to 
$116 million, and the balance in the fund at the end of 
the year to $592 million. For 1975, contribution income 
is estimated at $1.1 billion, benefit payments at $.9 
billion, and the fund balance at about $6 billion. 


INVESTING THE OASI FUND 


The original Social Security Act provided that all 
investments of the OASI fund (which are restricted to 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States and to 
obligations guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the United States) had to earn at least 3% interest. The 
1939 amendments removed all reference to a minimum 
yield except on special obligations issued to the trust 
fund. These special obligations were required to carry 
an interest rate rounded to 44% below the average rate 
of interest on the entire public debt, computed as of the 
end of the month preceding the date of issue. The 1956 
amendments have revised the interest basis for OASI 
trust fund investments so that special issues must carry 
an interest rate based on the long-term marketable 
public debt (rather than on the entire public debt), with 
rounding to the nearest 144% (rather than to the next 
lower 44%). 

Total assets inthe OASI trustfund as of June 30, 1956, 
amounted to $22.6 billion, of which $19.5 billion (86%) 
was held in special certificates redeemable one year 
after issue date and carrying an interest rate of 244%, 
and $2.6 billion (11%) was in public issues; 7.e., mostly 
long-term Treasury bonds yielding 244% and 234% re- 
turns. There was an unexpended balance of $.6 billion. 
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in nature, with a continuous flow of new entrants (as a result of its 
compulsory nature). Accordingly, it may be said that the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program is actuarially sound if it is in actuarial 
balance by reason of the fact that future income from contributions 
and interest earnings on the accumulated trust fund will, over the 
long run, support the disbursements for benefits and administrative 
expenses.” 


Business Bookshelf 


Government Statistics for Business Use—A second edition of 
a useful guide to statistical sources which has been revised 
and enlarged. By Philip M. Hauser and William R. Leonard. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1956, 440 pages. $8.50. 


The Bank and Its Publics—An explanation of how a bank can 
develop good public relations. By Robert Lindquist. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1956, 298 pages. $5. 


Foundations of Productivity Analysis—A study which at- 
tempts to make a theoretical analysis and to provide a guide 
for practical decision making. By Bela Gold. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1955, 291 pages. $5. 
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Survey of Business Practices 


INSURANCE FOR TRAVELING EMPLOYEES 


panies participating in this month’s survey pro- 

vide some form of insurance against business 
travel hazards, and at least one in every ten of those 
companies now without any travel coverage is currently 
investigating or negotiating such insurance. 

Existing travel insurance programs range in. scope 
from the individual air-trip insurance contract pur- 
chased from a vending machine to the blanket all-risk 
travel policy affording world-wide coverage to any em- 
ployee traveling on company business. The company 
plans vary widely, not only as regards the hazards 
covered, but also the employees included, the kinds and 
levels of benefits provided, and the conditions and limi- 
tations governing the insurance protection. But it is 
apparent, from the comments of cooperators, that more 
and more companies are recognizing the added risks 
incurred by executives and other employees required 
to travel on company business, and are assuming re- 
sponsibility for insuring more of those risks by means of 
individual or group travel policies. 


WHAT KINDS OF TRAVEL COVERAGE? 


Ninety-one of the 281 companies replying to the sur- 
vey state that they provide no form of travel insurance 
for their employees. An additional twenty-six com- 
panies reimburse employees for the cost of air-trip in- 
surance if it is included in an expense account, but have 
no established policy or regular plan for providing travel 
insurance coverage. The remaining 164 respondents 
provide some more formal type of travel or accident 
insurance coverage for selected personnel, or for all em- 
ployees traveling on company business. Table 1 shows 
the prevalence of travel insurance in different industry 
groups. 

Of the 177 travel coverages reported by these 164 
companies, fifty-eight insure only air travel hazards; 
thirty-four insure all common carrier travel hazards; 
and fifty-four insure all risks to which the traveling em- 
ployee is exposed while away from his regular place of 
employment on company business. 

In addition to the specific travel coverages, eighteen 
companies have personal or named-schedule accident 
policies providing travel coverage for selected executives 
or other key personnel, and thirteen companies have 


M ome THAN two out of three of the 281 com- 
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group accidental death and dismemberment coverages 
that would apply to employees traveling on either 
pleasure or company business. 


WHY TRAVEL INSURANCE 


One major impetus to the spread of company-pro- 
vided travel insurance has been the rapid increase in the 
volume of air travel by company executives, sales repre- 
sentatives and service personnel. 

Air travel is still regarded by many companies—and 
by their employees and the general public—as more 
dangerous than other forms of travel. Such dramatic 
incidents as the recent Grand Canyon crash have done 
much to confirm their belief and to crystallize the de- 
mand for insurance against air travel risks. 

Many companies were first impelled to buy travel in- 
surance because flying was then an excluded risk in 
many life insurance contracts, and they felt it necessary 
to protect employees against any invalidation or im- 
pairment of their personal insurance protection when 
they were required to fly on company business. 

As air travel increased in safety and popularity, and 
the costs of insurance declined with its wider usage, 
there has been a tendency by both insurance carriers 
and company managements to extend the scope of 
travel protection to other hazards and to more company 
employees. 

New and broader group travel coverages have been 
developed, including the relatively new all-risk travel 
policy that insures an employee against all risks to 
which he is exposed while away from his regular place 
of employment on company business. 

The availability of these broader and more automatic 
forms of coverage, plus a general follow-the-trend atti- 
tude toward any new form of employee benefit, explains 
much of the present interest displayed in company 
travel insurance programs. 

Two motives that have prompted cooperating firms 
to buy travel insurance are (1) a desire to counteract 
and overcome any reluctance of executives or other em- 
ployees to undertake assignments involving travel— 
particularly where these involve unusual distances or 
risk exposures, such as an overseas trip or foreign 
residence; and (2) a general feeling that employees 
asked to undergo risks beyond those involved in their 
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normal duties and at their regular job locations are en- 
titled to extra insurance protection against these risks. 

In appraising their need for travel insurance, and in 
deciding on the hazards and employees to be covered, 
companies have been influenced to considerable extent 
by their own evaluations of the risks involved in dif- 
ferent kinds of travel for the employees who will be 
exposed to them. 

Cost considerations, the precedents set by others in 
the same industry or locality, the specific demands of 
unions or of nonunion personnel, the availability or 
nonavailability of alternative benefits under workmen’s 
compensation or group life and accident coverages, and 
a general desire for consistency and equity as regards 
the protection afforded to company personnel are other 
factors influencing company decisions with respect to a 
travel insurance program. 

Participants in the survey were not asked to explain 


Table 1: Travel Insurance Coverage by Industry Groups 


Industry Group fore I Fabtvoot iottily 
Onl Coverage 
Metals 
Aircraft and parts........ 6 0 5 
Blast furnaces and _ steel 

MUS So ste ie rete s ee cke 14 i 6 
Communication equipment 3 1 0 
Electrical appliances. ..... 1 0 0 
Electrical industrial equip- 

RQGTIUS sc irisceth es eretornee oe 11 1 5 
Hardware ....3 i); iyo «aie. 10 1 5 
Industrial machinery, gen- 

SEALS ace ore cal toes ets si 21 3 14 
Industrial machinery, spe- 

Gidls. cu sssetae, eves 19 0 14 
Instruments, controls and 

apparatisec sce ca cierte os 9 1 1 7 
Iron and steel foundries... 14 8 1 5 
Metal stamping and coating 5 3 0 2 
Metal-working machinery. ll 4 1 6 
Motor vehicles and parts... 7 1 0 6 
Nonferrous metals........ 10 2 2 6 
Office equipment......... 2 1 0 1 
Refrigerator machinery... . 5 1 0 4 
Structural steel products... 3 2 1 0 

‘otal’metalgs,. 2% ovine 151 52 13 86 

Per cent aye. Pao 100.0 8. 57.0 
Nonmetals 
Apparel and related 

products’). cons dela sis 6 2 1 8 
Chemicals, inorganic...... 11 2 g if 
Chemicals, organic........ 18 0 3 15 
Construction materials. ... 17 7, 3 7 
MO0d ote taleo ead Se rus ones 15 5 1 9 
Furniture and fixtures..... ug 6 0 1 
Leather and products..... 4 2 0 2 
Lumber and products..... 5 1 0 4 
Paper and allied products. . 15 5 2 8 
Petroleum refinery........ 10 2 0 8 
Rubber products......... 8 1 0 7 
Textile mill products. ..... 14 6 1 Tt 

Total nonmetals........ 130 78 

Pee COnb sacs hoeeavnssiunas 100.0 60.0 

Total, all companies... .. 281 164 

Per Cet otra its ccna 100.0 58.4 


why they selected their particular plan of travel cover- 
age, but comments volunteered by the following three 
companies indicate some of the reasoning behind their 
particular choices. 


““We have considered all-risk travel insurance, but we feel 
we would have to give up certain packaged benefits which 
we have in our special air travel policy, such as: all em- 
ployees covered, world-wide; pleasure as well as business 
coverage; simplicity of premium development (flat amount 
on airplane fares paid previous year). Also, the traveling 
employees—our full-salaried employees—are covered against 
death or injuries through other insurance.” 


* * * 


‘While a great deal of publicity attends accidents and 
loss of life on the airlines, we suspect that our problem is 
covering our salesmen who use their automobiles in the per- 
formance of their duties. Even without insurance, settle- 
ments on loss of life on the airlines are generally equitable 
and prompt, whereas settlements on the highways are con- 
troversial in amount and sometimes take three or four years.” 


* * * 


“We have added accidental death and dismemberment 
coverage to our group life insurance program to meet this 
need. I may add that we studied the problem of travel acci- 
dent insurance quite thoroughly, and adopted this form of 
protection because of the low cost, universal application, 
and provision of fairly substantial benefits for all employees 
concerned.” 


NO TRAVEL INSURANCE 


Among the ninety-one companies with no travel in- 
surance are a few that have never given any thought to 
this particular type of employee benefit. One respond- 
ent, for example, says: “It would not have occurred to 
us.”’ Another says: ‘‘We have prided ourselves on being 
among the most aggressive companies when it comes to 
consideration and protection for our employees and their 
families, but we must admit that this inquiry opened an 
avenue which has escaped our attention.” 

Other companies say they have given full considera- 
tion to the question of travel insurance but have con- 
cluded that it is an unnecessary addition to their present 
insurance and employee benefit programs. Some of these 
consider travel a comparatively minor employee hazard, 
because the company operations entail only occasional 
business trips, and these are confined usually to top 
management personnel. Others are deterred by cost con- 
siderations, or by a feeling that they have done enough 
in providing workmen’s compensation and group life or 
accident insurance coverage for all company employees. 

A small minority of company executives, however, 
express definite objection to travel insurance as an il- 
logical and discriminatory form of special protection, 
not justified by any special or inherent difference in 
employee risks or protection needs. 

An oil company executive, for example, says his com- 
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pany has no plan to provide additional coverage for 
traveling employees because such travel doesnot involve 
“hazards of a nature or magnitude differing enough from 
the many usual hazards of employment activities to 
warrant singling it out for special attention.” 

A textile company officer says his company has con- 
sidered the purchase of travel insurance several times 
but has concluded that it “could not justify buying 
special insurance for traveling employees unless it pro- 
vided similar amounts of insurance for employees sub- 
ject to equal or greater hazards in the course of their em- 
ployment. 

“We do not believe,” the officer goes on to explain, 
“that employees who travel on company business neces- 
sarily face more hazardous conditions than many em- 
ployees who are not required to travel. Since it would be 
difficult to evaluate the extent of risk of bodily injury in 
each job, the insurance solution probably lies in pro- 
viding reasonably adequate amounts of the usual forms 
of group insurance for all employees, determining the life 
insurance amounts by approximate earnings. This is the 
course which we have followed for all salaried em- 
ployees.” 

The consideration of special travel insurance, it is 
pointed out, involves major difficulties in determining 
the type and extent of coverage, such as: 


e Should the insurance be limited to air travel of public 
transportation? 

e Should it be limited to travel by all means of public 
transportation? 

e Should it cover travel by private automobiles? 

e Should it apply to all employees regardless of the fre- 
quency and extent of travel? 


As one of the cooperating companies sees it, “any 
decision to limit the scope and application of the cover- 
age raises the issue of special privilege, whereas if all 
employees are to be covered while traveling, it is dif- 
ficult to measure insurance cost because of the variance 
in travel exposure.” 

The private automobile hazard is stressed by several 
cooperators as being equal to or greater than plane or 
other public transportation hazards covered by most 
travel insurance policies. One company, for example, 
says it has discouraged the practice of allowing sales- 
men reimbursement for air-trip insurance on the 
grounds that “automobile travel, which is the common 
form with salesmen, is ever so much more hazardous.” 

An engineering firm maintains that travel to and from 
work (not covered by most business travel policies) is 
just as dangerous as traveling on planes, trains or ships. 
For this reason this company provides no special travel 
insurance but rather “a liberal insurance plan for all its 
employees.” 

Some respondents are generally receptive to the idea 
of added protection for traveling employees but have not 
yet found an acceptable plan or type of coverage. ““With 
the exception of special coverages applying to the opera- 
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tion of our company airplane,” writes a steel company 
executive, “the corporation does not provide any special 
insurance coverage for traveling employees. We have 
studied the matter on several occasions but found the 
proposals made to us either unworkable or excessive as 
to cost. It is our intention to keep informed of the de- 
velopments in this field of insurance, and perhaps we 
may develop a program which is adaptable to our 
particular situation. We are presently providing more 
liberal amounts of group life insurance coverage than 
most of the industrial companies whose plans we have 
surveyed.” 

Another survey participant maintains that traveling 
employees have adequate coverage available to them 
through the company’s group insurance and pension 
plan insurance, plus “a special declining-principal in- 
surance arrangement under a separate policy, which is 
available to all who desire it.” 

This company also expresses the belief—shared by 
several other cooperators—that those who do much 
traveling are “practically all covered by individual ac- 
cident policies as well.” In other words, it is assumed 
that company officials and other traveling employees 
will adapt their personal insurance programs to cover 
special travel exposures, just as they purchase other 
kinds of insurance to supplement or round out com- 
pany-provided benefits. 

The more prevalent attitude, however, seems to be to 
regard business travel as an occupational risk for which 
the employer might reasonably be expected to assume 
some financial responsibility. Some respondents are 
reluctant to accept this extension of their company in- 
surance program even though they feel some obligation 
to do so. An industrial machinery manufacturer, for 
example, writes as follows: 

“At the present time we carry no special travel insurance 
for our employees who may be required to travel. Our group 
life insurance has the common death and dismemberment 
provision that the limit of risk coverage should be doubled 
in the event of accidental death. This applies, however, if an 
accident is work connected or not. 

“Tt has always been our feeling that if an employee is not 
adequately protected against death due to an accident in 
conjunction with his employment, then he is not adequately 
protected against death due to illness; and it is the em- 
ployee’s problem to put his own financial affairs in order. 

‘*We are currently engaged in reconsidering the question. 
Should we decide to put such insurance in effect, it would 
probably be all-risk coverage while away from the city of 
principal employment, and would not be restricted to named 
employees. Obviously the death of an employee who may 
travel only once a year is just as serious a blow to his family 
as the instance of an employee who travels a great deal.” 


A number of the respondent companies, including 
some that now rely on optional air-trip insurance pur- 
chases, have tentatively decided to negotiate a travel 
coverage. At present they are still reviewing their travel 
exposures and weighing alternative forms of coverage. 
There is every indication, however, that any changes 
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made in existing company practice will be in the direc- 
tion of more insurance coverage, and more automatic 
protection for employees traveling on company business. 

A good example of this current trend is the plan now 
being considered by a company that manufactures com- 
munication equipment: 


“A travel insurance plan, proposed by our insurance de- 
partment, is being submitted to the management for con- 
sideration in the near future. The proposed plan is along the 
following lines: 

1. All-risk coverage when away from place of work on 

business 

2. Coverage for all employees who travel on company 

business 

a. Coverage for loss of life, dismemberment, and loss 
of sight caused by accident while on company busi- 
ness—$50,000 on officers, executives and sales 
representatives; $25,000 on all others 

b. World-wide coverage, with exclusion for persons 
operating or learning to operate any aircraft 

8. The cost to be absorbed by the company. No provision 

for employees to purchase additional amounts.” 


MAJOR TYPES OF CONTRACTS 


Before analyzing the travel insurance coverages of 
the 164 companies having some regular form of travel 
insurance, it will be helpful to describe briefly the major 
types of travel policies represented. These can be gen- 
erally classified as applying to: (1) air travel only; (2) 
travel by any public conveyance or common carrier; 
and (8) all risks to which a traveler might be exposed 
while away from his normal place of employment. 

The 24-hour-a-day type of accident coverage and the 
group accidental death and dismemberment coverage 
that applies to business as well as pleasure travel, and 
that does not exclude travel by plane, may also be con- 
sidered as applying to all travel hazards. Companies 
having these coverages have been included among the 
164 companies providing regular insurance protection 
for traveling employees. Omitted from this number, 
along with the twenty-six companies providing only 
optional air-trip insurance, are companies that provide 
no travel insurance other than an admitted passenger 
liability for employees who are injured or killed while 
riding in a company-owned or operated plane. 

The admitted liability provision in a company’s air- 
craft liability contract does afford substantial protec- 
tion to executives and others doing most of their travel 
in company planes, but the primary purpose of the 
liability coverage is to protect the company itself 
against possible legal claims. Like workmen’s compen- 
sation, it is an alternative form of employee protection 
that may eliminate or reduce the need for special travel 
insurance in certain circumstances and areas of ex- 
posure, but it is not considered a travel insurance cover- 
age. For that reason it has been included in the survey 
analysis only when it is combined with some other form 
of travel insurance protection. 

The air travel hazard is, obviously, the one most 


widely insured, because it comes within the scope of all 
the travel and accident policies listed above. Companies 
that choose to limit their travel insurance to this par- 
ticular hazard can buy either individual or group air 
travel or air-accident indemnity policies, or they can 
rely on air-trip insurance. 


Air-Trip Insurance 


Air-trip insurance, offered on an optional or permis- 
sive basis by twenty-six participating companies, is es- 
sentially personal travel insurance. The contract insures 
the traveler against death or dismemberment due to 
accidental causes during a particular air journey. The 
contract is between the individual traveler and the 
insurance carrier, and can be secured from a vending 
machine at most air terminals. Its availability, in other 
words, does not depend on any action of the employer 
or on any company insurance contract. 

Only if the cooperating company definitely encourages 
the purchase of air-trip insurance, and has announced a 
policy of reimbursing employees for the costs of such 
insurance under some regular procedure, has it been 
classified as providing regular travel protection for em- 
ployees. 

Survey participants report varying degrees of ac- 
ceptance and use of air-trip insurance by their employees. 
Some few, like the cooperator quoted earlier, actively 
discourage requests for reimbursement, but accede to 
them on some occasions. Others say they have never 
been confronted with a request for reimbursement, or 
have no definite or consistent policy with respect to 
such requests. 

One sales executive hazards a guess that “if an em- 
ployee were to take out individual trip insurance such 
as is sold in vending machines, and if he were to charge 
that on his expense account, it would probably be al- 
lowed by management without any questions asked.” 

A food company executive admits that his company 
has had no clear policy in the past, but says it will 
initiate one shortly: 


“Employees have either purchased their own trip insur- 
ance or have gone without. Only recently, one of our em- 
ployees included the cost of air insurance in his expense 
account following a rather comprehensive tour across the 
country. This item was not really questioned, but it was dis- 
cussed with him. Although he had named his wife as 
the beneficiary on all policies purchased, it was his feeling 
that the expense should properly be borne by the company 
because the risk was being incurred in the company’s be- 
half. His position seemed to be a completely reasonable one 
and it has been on our agenda to initiate a company policy.” 


Most respondents state that the purchase of air-trip 
insurance is a strictly voluntary and personal affair. 
Some employees purchase trip insurance regularly, and 
receive reimbursement of the cost through their expense 
accounts. Others buy it irregularly or not at all, or at 
least never put the cost of it on their expense account. 

Many companies, including some that provide other 
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travel insurance as well, accept air-trip insurance as a 
legitimate expense item, but make no effort to facilitate 
its purchase or to make sure that company executives 
or other traveling employees obtain such insurance 
before every flight. In contrast to this more or less 
passive attitude is the positive approach taken by 
several respondent companies. These companies have 
announced a general policy of reimbursing employees 
for the cost of air-trip insurance, and have urged in- 
dividual employees to take regular advantage of this 
form of protection. 

In most cases, employees are authorized to purchase 
the maximum coverage of $62,500. In other cases, the 
amount authorized at company expense is set at some 
lower figure, such as $50,000 or $25,000, with any addi- 
tional amount to be at the expense of the individual 
employee. 

In a number of companies the responsibility for secur- 
ing air-trip insurance for traveling employees has been 
given to a transportation clerk or secretary, and is 
handled along with flight reservations and other travel 
arrangements. 

The chief objection voiced to this form of air travel 
insurance is that it requires specific action before each 
travel exposure, and hence provides no automatic or 
assured protection to the traveling employee. If he, or 
someone else is negligent, or has no time or opportunity 
to purchase coverage for a particular flight, he is com- 
pletely unprotected in the event of an accident. 


Other Air Travel Coverages 


Fifty-eight of the cooperating companies have pur- 
chased continuing air travel protection for their em- 
ployees through individual or group air accident or 
aviation indemnity policies. 

In general, these policies provide insurance protection 
against accidental death or disability suffered while 
getting on or off, or while riding as a passenger on any 
commercial or officially licensed aircraft. 

One policy, for example, insures the employee: 


e While a passenger in, on, boarding or alighting from an 
approved aircraft 

e While making a forced parachute jump from an approved 
aircraft 

e While awaiting rescue following a forced landing on land 
or water of an approved aircraft, providing such death or 
injury is a direct result of the forced landing 

e As the result of being run down or struck by any aircraft 
or the moving propeller of any aircraft 

e As the result of coming into contact with the propulsive 
force of any aircraft 


Other air policies extend coverage also to the em- 
ployee “while driving to and from the airport, both at 
the point of departure and at his destination.” Usually 
this latter coverage applies only if travel is by airport 
service cars. 
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Most air-travel contracts limit the coverage to certain 
approved aircraft and conditions of flying. For example, 
one company’s contract covers travel only by “licensed 
passenger aircraft provided by a regularly established 
airline on any regular, special or chartered trip, and 
operated by a properly licensed pilot.” Another contract 
extends coverage to “any licensed aircraft, aircraft 
manufactured for military use, or aircraft flown under 
an experimental license during flights made anywhere 
in the world by pilots who are employees of the com- 
pany, or who meet other specific qualifications.” 

Experimental aircraft are commonly excluded from 
coverage, as are aircraft being used for such purposes as 
“crop dusting, spraying, seeding, firefighting, skywrit- 
ing, racing, endurance tests or exhibition flying, pipe- 
line inspection, aerial photography and exploration.” 
Endorsement for some of these coverages can be secured 
at slightly higher premium rates. 

Rocket and jet-propelled aircraft are also excluded in 
some company policies “unless such rocket or jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft is owned and operated by a regularly 
established airline on a regular, special or chartered 
trip.” 

Various cooperating companies have had standard 
contract forms amended or endorsed to fit their own 
special needs. One company, for example, has its cover- 
age written to include chartered air service “provided 
the aircraft has a current and valid airworthiness certifi- 
cate and is being operated under orders of competent 
authority, and piloted by a person who holds a valid 
and current certificate of competency of a rating au- 
thorizing him to pilot such aircraft.” 

Another company has a special air policy applicable 
only to military aircraft and company-owned planes 
because travel by these two means is frequently not 
covered by individual and group life and accident 
policies. 

Like most other travel and accident policies, the air- 
travel and aviation indemnity policies exclude pay- 
ments of benefits for nonaccidental deaths and injuries. 
One contract, for example, states that “no benefit shall 
be payable in the event of death or injury caused di- 
rectly or indirectly in whole or in part: 


a. By bodily or mental infirmity 

b. By hernia or any injury resulting in hernia 

c. By bacterial infections (except infections which shall 
occur through an accidental cut or wound sustained in an 
aviation accident) or by any other kind of disease 

d. By suicide while sane or insane (unless such insanity is 
the direct result of the aviation accident) 

e. By intentional participation in, or intentional exposure 
to, active combat between the armed forces of countries 
at war, or suffered by the insured employee while in 
military or naval service of any country at war; (travel 
by the insured employee in an aircraft into or from a 
country in or adjacent to a combat zone shall not in it- 
self be considered as an “‘exposure” as used herein) 


f. While the insured employee is, is to be, or has been acting 
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as a pilot, student pilot, copilot, or other crew member of 
the aircraft.” 


Insurance for All Common Carriers 


Thirty-four of the companies participating in the 
survey have travel insurance coverage that extends to 
all forms of public transportation. These contracts pro- 
vide benefits for death or specified injuries sustained by 
an insured employee while boarding, alighting from, or 
riding as a passenger in such public conveyances as 
trains, buses, streetcars, taxicabs and ships, as well as on 
regularly scheduled air flights. They do not, ordinarily, 
cover travel by private or rented automobile or plane. 

One contract describes the scope of coverage as 
follows: 


“While the insured is a passenger in, or on, and not an 
operator or member of a crew of a public conveyance (land, 
water or air) provided by a common carrier for passenger 
service (including the platform, steps and running board of 
such conveyance).” 


Another contract provides coverage against hazards 
encountered “‘in consequence of riding as a passenger in 
any land, water, or air conveyance operated for the 
transportation of passengers for hire.” 

Exclusions in the common carrier travel coverages 
are quite similar to those of the air travel coverages. 
Stunt or speed contests are commonly excluded, as are 
in many contracts travel in military vehicles or in air- 
craft owned or operated by the company, the insured 
employee, or any member of the insured employee’s 
household. Suicide, disease and war activity are also 
excluded as bases for claims under the policy. 

Individual companies have, of course, negotiated 
somewhat broader coverage than is provided in standard 
policy forms. One company’s policy has been extended 
to include company-owned aircraft, and “any convey- 
ance being used while traveling to and from an airport 
or railroad depot immediately preceding scheduled de- 
parture or arrival.” Another includes coverage “while 
driving or riding in a private passenger automobile of 
the strictly pleasure-car type, provided such hazards 
arise out of and in the course of the business of the 
company.” 

The widest coverage described for this type of travel 
policy takes in all the following means of transportation: 


¢ Regular, special, or chartered aircraft flights and any 
flights of aircraft having a current and valid air-worthiness 
certificate and piloted by a person duly authorized to pilot 
such aircraft, including United States military air transport. 
e On land or water common carriers. 

e In any pleasure-type automobile or truck of the 114-ton 
category or less. 


All-Risk Travel Insurance 


Fifty-four of the participating companies provide an 
all-risk type of coverage for traveling employees while 
they are away from their regular place of employment 


on business for their company. This coverage includes 
all the hazards to which the employee might be exposed 
when traveling by airplane or by any other means of 
transport; any occupational hazards involved during the 
period of the trip; and any other accidental hazards to 
which he might be exposed before returning to his 
normal work location. This type of coverage is described 
by one cooperator as follows: 


“Tt covers accidents of any nature occurring while the in- 
sured person is on a bona fide business trip away from the 
city or town in which he is permanently stationed, on as- 
signment by, or authorization of, the employer. Coverage is 
also provided when an insured person is traveling on com- 
pany business within the city of his assignment, only to the 
extent that an accident occurs while he is riding in any con- 
veyance, but excluding normal commutation. Coverage 
begins as of the day and hour the insured person leaves his 
home or place of business, whichever occurs last, and ceases 
as of the day and hour the insured person returns to his 
home or place of business, whichever occurs first.” 


Another company describes its coverage as applying to 
“all hazards to which the employees may be exposed dur- 
ing travel and sojourn on the business of the employer, 
including personal deviations.” 

In addition to commutation travel to and from work, 
the all-risk policy excludes payment of benefits for such 
injuries, fatal or nonfatal, as are caused or contributed 
to by: 

e Suicide or self-destruction or any attempt thereat, while 

sane or insane 

e War or any act of war 

e Military or naval service of any country at war 

e Acrobatic or stunt flying, racing or endurance tests 

e Flying which requires a special permit or waiver from an 

authority having jurisdiction over civil aviation, even 

though granted, unless previously consented to in writing 
by the company 

e Flying in any rotary-wing, jet-propelled or rocket-pro- 

pelled aircraft other than a jet-propelled or rotary-winged 

licensed passenger aircraft provided and operated by a 

regularly established airline on any regular, special or 

chartered trip 

e Flying as a pilot or crew member of an aircraft 


Some company contracts exclude from the all-risk 
travel coverage employees generally classified as mes- 
sengers, mail carriers, drivers, chauffeurs, operators 
of industrial-type vehicles, and those helpers on any 
such vehicles while such employees are performing any 
of their duties within such classifications. One com- 
pany’s policy also excludes all salesmen from coverage. 


Accident Policies for Key Employees 


Accident policies of the 24-hour-a-day type are pro- 
vided by thirteen of the participating companies. These 
contracts are usually written for a limited number of 
key employees. The scope of protection afforded is 
variously described by survey participants as follows: 


“Any accident while on the business of the employer.” 
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“Accidental death and dismemberment under any cir- 
cumstances, whether traveling on the company’s business 
or personally, and has no exclusion for airplane travel even 
in private planes (the only exception would be travel in 
military airplanes).” 

“All risks, effective at any time, not necessarily when 
away from place of work on business only.” 

“Off or on the job, and whether or not traveling.” 

“‘Twenty-four-hour coverage and protection against all 
accidents, whether occupational or nonoccupational, re- 
sulting in loss of life, limb or eyesight.” 

“From time they leave on foreign trip until their return 
from specific trip.” 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment Coverage 


Accidental death and dismemberment coverage is 
included in the group insurance contracts of various 
survey participants for the purpose of providing larger 
benefits—often double or triple indemnity payments— 
when an employee’s death or disability is due to some 
accidental means. The coverage may include both oc- 
cupational and nonoccupational accidents, or be limited 
to one or the other. When the business travel hazard 
comes within the scope of this group coverage, partici- 
pating companies feel it unnecessary to provide any 
additional travel insurance coverage. One or two co- 
operating companies, however, report that they have 
special travel insurance coverage, as well as a group 
accidental death and dismemberment coverage that 
would apply if an employee were killed or disabled while 
traveling on company business. 


OTHER SCOPE AND ADEQUACY MEASURES 


The number and kinds of travel hazards covered is 
only one measure of the over-all scope and adequacy of 
a travel insurance program. It is not feasible to repro- 
duce the details of 164 company insurance contracts, 
but separate analyses have been made, in succeeding 
sections of this report, of such other important factors 
as the geographic scope of the coverages, the number 
and kinds of employees receiving travel protection, the 
kinds and levels of benefits provided, and the terms and 
conditions under which the various travel coverages are 
made available to company employees. 


GEOGRAPHIC SCOPE OF COVERAGE 


Very few of the travel coverages contain any restric- 
tions as to the geographic areas included. Of the 164 
companies reporting on this point, 140 have at least one 
policy that is world-wide in its coverage, or at least free 
from specific geographic restrictions. In some instances 
these policies do exclude coverage in a known war area, 
or require advance notification and endorsement for 
trips that are within Soviet territory. One policy, for 
example, suspends coverage on travel in Burma, Malaya, 
Dutch East Indies, Korea, China and Indochina. 

Twelve of the cooperating companies have policies 
applicable only to travel outside the United States, and 
five have policies applicable only to travel within the 
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United States. Six policies provide coverage within the 
United States and Canada, and four extend coverage to 
travel anywhere in the Western Hemisphere. 

Some of the survey participants, of course, have two 
or more supplementary coverages, so that all traveling 
employees are insured for the travel exposures that they 
will be called upon to face. One company, for example, 
insures the employees of its export department for all 
foreign travel hazards, but expects its domestic travelers 
to rely on air-trip insurance. Another company provides 
protection for travel within the United States under a 
group policy applicable to all employees, but provides 
its foreign travelers with individual accident coverage 
for the duration of each overseas trip. 


NONBUSINESS TRAVEL EXPOSURES 


Most of the travel insurance coverages maintained by 
respondent companies are designed to provide protec- 
tion only when the employee is traveling on company 
business. Policies vary in the way they define business 
travel, but the general intent is to exclude travel ex- 
posures involved in going to and from work, and those 
connected with purely personal or pleasure travel. 

Ninety-seven of the 164 companies describe their 
travel coverages as applying only to trips required or 
authorized by the company, or in furtherance of the 
company’s interests. Forty other companies provide a 
type of insurance which protects the employee on a 
24-hour-a-day basis while away from his regular place 
of employment on business for the company. This latter 
type of coverage does not protect the employee if he 
leaves town on a vacation or pleasure trip, but it does 
cover him on week-end side trips, or such other inci- 
dental personal travel as may occur while he is away on 
a business trip for the company. 

Some thirty companies provide selected executives or 
traveling personnel with travel or accident policies that 
include both business and pleasure travel exposures. 
These are frequently individual rather than group 
policies, and apply to other accidental hazards as well 
as to travel. 


WHICH EMPLOYEES ARE INSURED? 


As significant as the number and kind of travel haz- 
ards covered by a policy are the number and kinds of 
employees protected against those hazards. One co- 
operating company, for example, has an all-risk travel 
contract, but it applies to only two employees in the 
export department. Other respondents insure only 
against air travel hazards, but extend the protection to 
every company employee. 

It would appear that majority opinion favors the 
inclusion of all traveling employees under a company 
travel program, even though the benefits are not uni- 
form for all insured employees. 

Ninety-seven of the 164 companies having a formal 
travel insurance coverage say that it applies to all em- 
ployees traveling on company business. In nine addi- 
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tional companies, all employees are eligible to buy travel 
insurance coverage under a company-negotiated con- 
tract, although the company does not bear the cost of 
the insurance for any of its personnel. 

Eight companies have travel insurance policies that 
cover all salaried employees, or all employees exempt 
from the federal wage and hour law. The remaining fifty 
companies have travel contracts that apply only to 
named individuals or to specific groups of employees. 
A few of the companies in this group provide travel in- 
surance coverage for only one or two key executives, or 
only for members of their board of directors. One com- 
pany, for example, insures its president and a vice- 
president in charge of sales; another insures one sales 
manager who likes to do all his traveling by plane. 

Various others in the group have widened the scope 
of coverage to take in all company officers, or a limited 
number of top management personnel. In one company, 
for example, the travel policy covers the president, the 
vice-president, the chief engineer, the controller, the 
head purchasing agent, and the manager of a subsidiary 
plant. 

Other respondents describe policies that provide 
coverage for “nine key employees,” “‘seventeen officers 
and top executives,” “enumerated executives designated 
by the president,” “140 executives,” “members of the 
sales department,” or “export department employees.” 

It is fairly common practice to limit the coverage to 
the executive group, or to executives and sales person- 
nel who travel regularly or frequently on company busi- 
ness. Many respondents explain that this involves no 
real discrimination in their companies because the 
executives or other employees covered are the only ones 
who are ever required to do much traveling. In some 
cases they have made arrangements with the insurance 
carrier to have the policy endorsed, upon proper notifi- 
cation, to cover the occasional travel exposures of other 
employees. In other companies a special accident policy 
is taken out to cover an excluded employee during any 
unusual or extended travel assignment. The more usual 
procedure, however, is to authorize the purchase of air- 
trip insurance for any employee who is not included in 
the regular travel coverage. 

After executives, the sales staff is the group most 
frequently included in the travel insurance coverage. In 
some few companies, however, salesmen who travel 
regularly on company business are excluded from the 
travel coverage on the grounds that travel is an expected 
and normal part of their job assignment. For the same 
reason, truck drivers, chauffeurs, pilots of company 
planes, and other employees whose duties entail almost 
daily travel exposure are sometimes excluded from an 
otherwise company-wide travel coverage. 

Company decisions concerning the employees to be 
given travel insurance protection are normally based 
on some general appraisal of the frequency with which 
they may be called upon to travel; the probable over- 
all mileage; the destinations and distances of individual 


trips; and the likelihood that their travel assignments 
will expose them to unusual hazards, or to risks beyond 
those they encounter in their normal duties. 

Occasionally, some objective yardstick is adopted. 
One respondent, for example, insures “all employees 
who travel over 10,000 miles per annum on company 
business.” In another company, employees qualify for 
travel insurance coverage either by the amount of their 
earnings, or by traveling 20% of their working time. In 
still another company, coverage is provided for any em- 
ployee who might be expected to average over one trip 
per month on company business. 

The more usual practice, however, is to determine 
eligibility by general job classification, rather than by 
an analysis of individual travel exposures. A number of 
the reporting companies, for example, confine the travel 
coverage to those executives or other employees required 
to travel overseas or to live abroad. 

Generally included in company travel policies, along 
with salesmen and executives, are engineering and serv- 
ice personnel who are expected to spend a considerable 
share of their time in travel. One survey participant, 
for example, reports a travel coverage that includes 
“officers, branch managers, supervisors, factory sales 
representatives, salesmen and factory service men.” 
Another insures all “‘sales and general management, 
service and technical engineering personnel down to 
the foreman level.” A third company goes even further 
down in the supervisory ranks, and includes “executives, 
salesmen, foremen, assistant foremen, and supervisors” 
within its travel coverage. 

One company reports a travel plan which also pro- 
vides coverage for the dependents of employees “‘while 
traveling with or in conjunction with the insured em- 
ployee’s business, including travel to a new point of 
permanent assignment.” 


WHAT BENEFITS ARE PROVIDED 


Company travel insurance policies normally provide 
coverage for accidental death, dismemberment and loss 
of sight. Eight company contracts, however, provide 
coverage only for loss of life. 

Travel coverages can, in most instances, be extended 
to include medical expense benefits and weekly indem- 
nity payments for disability, but of the 164 company 
travel plans included in the analysis, only forty-one 
provide benefits for medical and hospital expense, and 
only twenty-five provide weekly indemnity benefits for 
disability. Companies providing the latter type of bene- 
fit are, for the most part, the companies that also pro- 
vide payments for medical and hospital expense. 


Death and Dismemberment Benefits 


The death benefit is normally the principal or face 
amount of the coverage. This is paid if the insured em- 
ployee is killed outright, or dies of his injuries within 
some specified period after the date of the insured acci- 
dent. Most policies also pay the principal sum for the 
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loss of two bodily parts, such as two hands, two feet, the 
sight of both eyes, or any combination of these parts, 
such as one foot and one hand, or one foot and the sight 
of one eye. Half of the principal sum is normally paid 
for the loss of one hand, one foot, or the sight of one eye. 

In most policies the principal sum is also the maxi- 
mum indemnity, even for more extensive injuries. 

At least one company’s policy includes disability 
benefits for loss of speech or loss of hearing in one or 
both ears, 

The level of protection provided under company 
travel policies varies considerably with the number and 
class of employees insured, and with the kinds of travel 
hazards covered. Characteristically, coverage is higher 
when only a few top executives are insured than when 
coverage is company-wide. It is also apt to be higher 
when it is limited to air travel than when it applies to 
all forms of transportation or to all risks while traveling 
on company business. 

More than half of the 136 companies supplying in- 
formation on the level of protection provided under 
their travel insurance programs indicate that coverage 
varies with the earnings and/or status of the insured 
employees. In some cases, separate contracts are negoti- 
ated to provide higher benefits or wider coverage for 
selected individuals or employee groups. More fre- 
quently, however, all employees are insured under the 
same contract, but for different amounts. 

One prevalent practice is to select a dividing salary 
level, and to insure all employees earning more than 
that amount for one level of benefits, and all receiving 
less than that amount for a lower level of benefits. 
Another prevalent practice is to insure employees for an 
amount equal to their annual earnings, or some multiple 
of that amount. The accompanying tabulation sum- 
marizes the variable benefit provisions in a wide selec- 
tion of the company plans reported. 

Excluded from this summary tabulation are sixty-one 
companies that provide a uniform level of coverage for 
all insured employees. The death and maximum dis- 
ability payments under these company plans range 
from $5,000 to $100,000 per employee. The following 
table shows, however, that $25,000 and $50,000 are by 
far the most common levels of coverage in these sixty- 
one companies. 


Death or Maximum 


Number of Companies Disability Benefit 


PR ee ec i 4 Se eee a $ 5,000 
URES Cr BPA Ari 5.3.93 10,000 
Weert. atareis arete' os iets Herel Satotee a erates 15,000 
Miset aisTeeiaista steleles stoi osielsin ata utalals 20,000 
LUMEN, SOA Te oer nE TOGO Loe Tie 25,000 
li gegen, abate eae ie emits So 40,000 
OR Be EIR ios ao Rng hu RE 45,000 
STORE IOC OC Ure UR Ean Cn 50,000 
ey ater eke acah ths Ses Dakain ots aah EONS 75,000 
SIF otha: bbe eaelew eels dis PTO D-< 100,000 


Many of the company travel policies include a maxi- 
mum payment for any one accident, as well as a maxi- 
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mum benefit for any one employee, so that prorating 
of the maximum payment is necessary in the event of a 
catastrophe involving a large number of insured em- 
ployees. 


Benefits for Medical Expense 


Of the forty-one companies providing coverage for 
medical and hospital expense, six do not indicate the 
maximum limit of reimbursement. Seven companies 
provide reimbursement of these costs up to a maximum 
payment of $5,000; one up to $4,000; eight up to $2,500; 
three up to $2,000; three up to $1,250; and ten up to 
$1,000. 

Under the majority of company plans, the maximum 
medical expense payment is available to any insured 
employee, but some policies prescribe a lower maximum 
for those employees who are insured for a lower princi- 
pal amount. 

Nine of the travel coverages establish the maximum 
medical expense benefit in some fixed relationship to the 
principal amount that would apply in case of death or 
total disability, or to benefits that may be received by 
the employee from other sources. 

One policy, for example, undertakes to reimburse the 
employee for any medical expense incurred within 
three years up to a limit of $50 for each $1,000 principal 
sum. Another pays expenses up to $5,000 in excess of 
$500, or the amount recovered from any other source, 
whichever is the greater. Still another pays medical 
costs up to 5% of the principal sum. 


Weekly Indemnity Payments 


It is difficult to generalize about either the level or the 
duration of the weekly indemnity payments for dis- 
ability provided under the company travel insurance 
plans. 

The disability payments range from as little as $30 
per week to as much as $300 per week. Most of the 
plans, however, provide payments between $50 per week 
and $200 per week. 

A majority of the plans limit indemnity payments to 
a period of fifty-two weeks, but several extend the 
period to as long as 200 weeks if the employee receives 
no dismemberment benefit. One company’s policy pro- 
vides $50 per week for life if the insured employee does 
not qualify for any other benefit. 

Perhaps half of the plans described provide a uniform 
disability payment for all insured employees. The others 
vary the weekly indemnity payment in accordance with 
the principal amount for which the employee is covered, 
or with his salary or wage bracket. 

Under the all-risk travel policy maintained by a 
manufacturer of industrial machinery, all officers and 
department heads are covered for a weekly accident 
indemnity of $120, all other salaried employees for a 
weekly indemnity of $60, and all hourly employees for a 
weekly indemnity of $30. 

The public conveyance travel policy of a rubber com- 
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pany provides these weekly disability payments: 


Total Disability Partial Disability 

Annual Earnings of Insured Employee Weekly Benefits— Weekly Benefits— 

52-Week Maximum 26-Week Maximum 
Less than $10,000.............. $100 $ 50 
$10,000 but less than $15,000... . 150 15 
$15,000 but less than $20,000... . 200 100 
$20,000 but less than $25,000.... 250 125 
$25,000 and over. ......2002005 300 150 


The blanket aviation accident policy of an aircraft 
company includes a weekly indemnity benefit “of 80% 
of the employee’s weekly salary, subject to a maximum 
per week of $250, not to exceed fifty-two weeks.” 


WHO RECEIVES THE BENEFITS? 


The insured employee—or in case of death his family 
or estate—is the beneficiary under nearly all the com- 
pany travel policies maintained by survey participants. 
Only one cooperator, in fact, describes a travel insurance 
plan under which all benefits accrue to the company. 

One office equipment company insures its key officers 
for the benefit of the company by means of individual 
accident policies, but it also insures them for their own 
benefit under the company group travel policy. 

A company manufacturing lumber products reports 
that the key employees are insured for their own benefit 
under a travel-master accident policy, and also under 
individual accident policies which are assigned to the 
company. The latter policies carry a blanket air-travel 
rider. The company has never processed a claim under 
these policies and hence has not decided how it would 
handle the proceeds of any loss settlement. 

A machine-tool company has a blanket travel insur- 
ance policy for the benefit of all traveling employees, 
but it also carries a 24-hour-a-day accidental death 
coverage on six executives. Under this coverage, 50% of 
the benefits are payable to the corporation and 50% to 
the executive’s named beneficiary. Another company 
has a travel policy under which death benefits are pay- 
able to it, but all other benefits go to the insured em- 
ployee. 

One cooperating company that now has a travel 
coverage under which all benefits are payable to the 
employees indicates that it is contemplating revision 
of the contract to double the level of benefits and name 
the company as joint beneficiary with the employee. 

Several of the cooperating companies explain that 
benefits under their travel contracts are payable to the 
company but are passed on to the insured employee, his 
family or estate. The employer, in some instances, may 
determine the amount and/or the recipient of the 
benefit. 

An aircraft corporation, for example, has two avia- 
tion indemnity policies which entitle the company to 
“Teimbursement for amounts it may choose to pay its 
employees and/or their families for death or disability 
resulting from aviation accidents during flights made 
for the company.” 

The beneficiary provision in another company’s 
travel coverage states that indemnity for loss of life 


of the insured employee is payable to the employer “as 
his insurable interest may appear, or in the absence of 
such interest to the estate of the insured employee, ex- 
cept that in the latter case the employer at his own 
option may pay the same to any one or more of the fol- 
lowing surviving relatives of the employee: wife, hus- 
band, mother, father, child or children, brothers or 
sisters.”” Indemnities for dismemberment and loss of 
sight are payable to the insured employee. 

Company travel policies frequently provide that the 
beneficiary named by the insured employee in the com- 
pany’s group life insurance policy will also be the bene- 
ficiary under the travel coverage. In some policies this 
provision applies only if the insured employee has failed 
to specify a beneficiary under the travel coverage. 


WHO BEARS THE COSTS? 


Virtually all the companies that provide travel in- 
surance coverage for their employees assume its entire 
cost up to some prescribed level of protection. Permis- 
sive arrangements for the purchase of additional 
amounts of protection under the company contract are 
made in many instances, but employees are rarely ex- 
pected to contribute any part of the costs of the basic 
coverage provided under the company contract. 

Only six of the 164 companies reporting on this point 
make provision for sharing the costs of travel insurance 
with employees on some matching or percentage basis. 
In one of these instances, at least, the employee’s con- 
tribution is nominal, and the company expects to take 
over the entire cost under a new contract which is 
presently under negotiation. In other instances, the 
travel protection is afforded through an accidental 
death and dismemberment provision in the company’s 
group life insurance contract. Because employees par- 
ticipate in the premium costs of that coverage, they bear 
some portion of the premium cost attributable to the 
travel hazard. However, this type of coverage is apt to 
extend to pleasure as well as business travel hazards. 

Nine of the cooperating companies afford travel in- 
surance coverage to their employees on an accommoda- 
tion basis only, and assume none of the actual premium 
costs. The employee is enabled to buy the coverage at 
advantageous group rates, but at his own expense. These 
plans are essentially similar to the arrangements that 
other companies have made to allow employees to pur- 
chase additional insurance under the company’s travel 
insurance program. 

In general, it appears that companies do not ask em- 
ployees to share in the costs of the basic protection 
offered by the travel insurance coverage because they 
regard business travel as an occupational hazard, for 
which the company has at least a moral responsibility 
to provide insurance protection. 


PURCHASING ADDITIONAL COVERAGE 


Under the company-negotiated contract, at least a 
third of the travel insurance programs give the insured 
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employees an opportunity to purchase additional cover- 
age at their own expense. Only 130 of the 164 companies 
gave specific information on this point, but fifty-eight 
of these permit employees to purchase additional cover- 
age under the company contract if they wish to do so. 
Various of these respondents indicate that compara- 
tively few employees avail themselves of this privilege. 

In some instances, opportunity to purchase addi- 
tional coverage is limited to the maximum face amount 
fixed in the group policy. In other instances, the em- 
ployee is permitted to extend the coverage at his own 
expense to cover nonbusiness travel exposures, but is not 
permitted to subscribe to higher levels of protection forthe 
business exposures insured under the company contract. 

One respondent allows employees to subscribe for 
higher levels of protection for foreign travel exposures, 
and another company allows employees to pay the addi- 
tional premium necessary to obtain medical expense 
coverage under its travel policy. 

A few firms permit executives or specified individuals 
to purchase additional coverage under the company 
travel policy but do not extend this privilege generally. 

Seventy-two of the reporting companies state defi- 
nitely that there is no provision for employees to obtain 
additional travel coverage under the company contract 
or by company arrangement. They indicate generally, 
however, that there is no restriction placed on outside 
purchase of coverage at employees’ own expense, and 
one or two companies definitely urge their traveling 
employees to protect themselves with additional cover- 
age, particularly when they are traveling by air. 


RELATION TO OTHER COMPANY BENEFITS 


Very few of the company travel insurance coverages 
are linked in any way to the group insurance or work- 
men’s compensation coverages maintained by the par- 
ticipating companies. Although many companies ex- 
press the feeling that travel insurance is not necessary 
because their employees are protected by workmen’s 
compensation and/or company group insurance plans, 
those companies that provide travel insurance have 
apparently made little or no attempt to tie it in with 
these other forms of employee protection. In almost 
every case, the benefits provided under the travel in- 
surance program are reported to be in addition to, and 
not in substitution of, any other benefits to which the 
insured employee might be entitled. 

The following comments are typical of those received: 


“There is no relationship between this coverage and the 
company group life or accident and sickness programs and 
the workmen’s compensation coverage. Any benefits to 
which the employee is entitled are in addition to benefits 
under any other program.” 

* * * 

“The travel insurance coverage provided is in addition to 
group life and accident coverages, and recovery under the 
travel policy would in no way affect the payment of bene- 
fits under the other coverages. If an accident is compensable 
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under the workmen’s compensation law of any of the states, 
the compensation benefits would, of course, be paid in addi- 
tion to any travel benefits.” 


* + 


“Claims are paid irrespective of any other coverages the 
employee may have, either on his own or under company 
group plans. Workmen’s compensation payments would be 
made in addition to any payments the employee might re- 
ceive under this policy.” 


As several respondents point out, the various insur- 
ance and employee benefit coverages are not identical 
in scope or application, so that the circumstances of a 
particular accident would determine whether the in- 
sured employee received benefits from two or more dif- 
ferent sources. 

Group accident and sickness insurance, for example, 
is limited in many companies to nonoccupational dis- 
abilities, whereas the travel insurance applies to death 
or dismemberment occurring while traveling on com- 
pany business. If the group life insurance, however, is 
payable upon death from any cause, it is quite possible 
for an employee’s family to receive benefits under 
workmen’s compensation, the company’s group life in- 
surance plan, and the travel coverage. 

Only twelve of the 164 companies indicate any direct 
link between their travel insurance and other employee 
coverages. In several of these cases, the connection is 
merely the provision that the beneficiary named in the 
group insurance plan will be the beneficiary in case of 
claim under the travel coverage. In several other cases, 
the amount of travel protection provided for each em- 
ployee is determined by the amount of his group life 
insurance. This is stipulated in one special travel in- 
surance coverage; in other cases, the accidental death 
and dismemberment provision in the group life insur- 
ance contract results in a doubled or tripled indemnity 
for the employee who is accidentally killed or disabled 
while traveling on company business. 

One participating company provides $10,000 of addi- 
tional group accidental death insurance for manage- 
ment employees who travel or reside outside the con- 
tinental limits of the United States because of company 
business. This is considered a part of the employee’s 
group insurance coverage and is payable only if the em- 
ployee is enrolled for group insurance. 

Another survey participant has tied its travel acci- 
dent coverage into a catastrophe-type group insurance 
plan. The death and dismemberment, weekly indemnity, 
and medical expense payments provided under the 
travel coverage are in addition to benefits accrued under 
the group insurance policy. The latter policy has a $25 
deductible clause for medical and/or hospital expense, 
with complete reimbursement for the next $500, and 
75% reimbursement of expenses in excess of $525 up 
to $5,000 for each accident or illness. 

Only three of the reporting companies indicate that 

(Continued on page 515) 


Benefits Under Selected Company Travel Insurance Plans 


Rosia any fond ae : _ Employees Insured Death or Maximum Disability Benefit Medical Eovnse PN boon 
Meta Inpustrizs 
Aircraft and parts 
A ir All Employees with base annual salary of 80% of weekly sal- 
$7,500 or more: $25,000; below $7,500: ary up to maxi- 
$15,000 | mum of $250 
B Company-owned air-|All $15,000 for flights in company-owned|Benefit provided|$50 
planes and military planes but amount not 
aircraft $25,000 for flights in military aircraft reported 
Cc All risks All Certain key personnel: $100,000; other 
personnel: $50,000 
Blast furnaces and 
steel mills 
A All risks All Annual basic earning rate up to and in-|$1,000 
cluding $14,999: $15,000; annual basic 
earning rate $15,000 to and including 
$29,999: $30,000; annual basic earning 
rate over $30,000: $50,000 
B All risks Key personnel From $100,000 to a maximum of $250,000 
Cc All risks All salaried Employees except officers and division 
employees heads: $25,000; officers and division 
heads: Higher limit 
Electrical industrial 
equipment 
Air Executives, salesmen,| Executives: $100,000; salesmen: $50,000; 
foremen, assistant} foremen, assistant foremen, supervisors: 
foremen, supervisors] $25,000 
B Air 17 officers and execu-| Named officers and executives: $50,000;|Benefit provided|Benefit provided 
tives all company employees covered for fly- but amount not} but amount not 
ing in production-type aircraft owned| reported reported 
or being constructed for Armed Forces: 
$50,000; employees other than 17 offi- 
cers and executives reimbursed for air- 
trip insurance 
C All risks All employees on for-|Varies from $10,000 to $50,000 on the 
eign assignment and} basis of the individual employee’s de- 
selected employees} pendents 
on extra-hazardous 
domestic assign- 
ments 
D (1) All risks (1) All employees on}$25,000 plus an additional $5,000 for 
heen assign-| each dependent child, not exceeding, 
however, a total indemnity of $50,000 
(2) Air (2) All reatiovend on|$50 weekly for life if totally and perma- 
U. SS. assign-| nently disabled and does not qualify for 
ments other benefits 
Hardware 
A Air All $25,000 $2,500 
B All risks All employees, plus Employees earning $5,000 or less: 
wives and children} $15,000; salesmen, and other than 
of all employees] listed executives: $25,000; executive 
when traveling in| officers and other executives: $50,000; 
conjunction with] wives (except wives of executive offi- 
employee’s business| cers) and children of all employees: 
travel $10,000; wives of executive officers and 
other executives: $25,000 
Industrial machin- 
ery-general 
All risks All $15,000 under travel coverages, plus 
double indemnity under group life acci- 
dental death and dismemberment 
coverage 
B All risks Individual field en-} $25,000 Amount of weekly 
gineers __ traveling salary for 52 
outside U. S. weeks 
Cc All risks (1) Salesmen, execu-|(1) Two times the employee’s annual](1) $2,500 (1) Related to an- 
tives and field salary nual sa 
servicemen by in- 
dividual policies 
(2) es by group|(2) $7,500 (2) $40 


policy 
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Benefits Under Selected Company Travel Insurance Plans—continued 


fo any Maal P meses) ake Employees Insured Death or Maximum Disability Benefit Mele oo ase fie at 
D All risks All salaried em-|Amounts correspond to group life insur- 
ployees are eligible] ance, up to $30,000 
to subscribe 
E (1) Common earrier|(1) All employees are|(1) Selected amount up to $50,000 (1) Selected (1) Selected 
eligible to sub- amount up amount up to 
scribe to $2,500 $200 
(2) All risks (2) Employees _re-|(2) Company pays up to an amount|(2) $1,000 
quired to travel equivalent to employee’s annual 
outside U.S. salary 
F All risks All Amount governed by classification under] Limited to excess 
management compensation plan. Mini-| of benefits avail- 
mum of $10,000 able under 
workmen’s 
compensation 


Class I employees (those who travel|Class I: $5,000 
more than 10,000 miles per year on 
company business): Amounts as indi- 
cated on classification schedule 
Class II employees (those who travel|Class II: $2,500 
less than 10,000 miles per year on com- 
pany business): $10,000 
G All risks All Employees earning $15,000 or less: 
; $15,000; employees earning over 
$15,000: $50,000 


H (1) Air All (1) $25,000 
(2) All risks (2) $50,000 (2) $2,500 (2) $250 
(foreign travel) 
Industrial machin- 
ery—specialized 
A Air, railroad and/All Air or railroad accidents: $50,000; auto- 
automobile mobile accidents: $25,000 
B All risks Employees desig-|Amounts vary with the employee, his 


nated by president | position and salary. Present range is 
$25,000 to $150,000. Additional cover- 
age provided for air travel 


Cc (1) Air trip (1) Neem oa trav-|(1) $62,500 (maximum amount) 
elers 
(2) All risks (2) Regular travel-|(2) $10,000 (2) Hospital (2) $25 up to 104 
ing sales and rooms weeks 
servicemen 60 days: $360; 
surgical: $150; 
hospital sery- 
vices: $70 
D All risks All Officers and department heads: $40,000 (1) $120 
Other salaried employees: $15,000 (2) $60 
Hourly employees: $5,000 (3) $30 
E All risks—death only| Management employ-}$10,000 
ees who travel 
or reside outside 
U.S. 
Instruments, con- 
trolsandapparatus 
Air All $25,000 
B All risks Employees who qual-| Amounts range from $15,000 to $150,000 
ify by earnings level 
or by traveling more 
than 20% of work- 
ing time 
Cc All risks All Domestic coverage limit: $25,000; for- 
eign coverage limit: $50,000 
D All risks All Three times the employee’s annual salary 
Tron and steel 
foundries 
Air All $50,000 
B All risks All employees exempt|Amount equal to three years’ base salary|$5,000 
ao wage and hour| with a maximum amount of $100,000 
aw 
Metalworking 
machinery ¢ , 
All risks All; additional cover-|$20,000 under blanket policy. Six execu- 


age for 6 executives| tives also have world-wide accidental 
death coverage 
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Benefits Under Selected Company Travel Insurance Plans—continued 


Pcs os Soe Pr ican Employees Insured Death or Maximum Disability Benefit Medel tena Pe hana 
B All risks All Employees under basic policy: $50,000; 
division managers and corporate level 
officers, including members of board of 
directors: $100,000 
Cc All risks Sales, general man-/Based on annual salary, according to an 
agement and service] established schedule 
and technical engi- 
neering personnel 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 
A All risks Salaried employees | $50,000 
B Common carriers and|All employees, offi-|$50,000 
private automobiles} cers and directors 
Cc Air Employees required|$25,000 
totravel outside U.S. 
and Canada 
Nonferrous metals 
Common carriers and| All (1) Officers: $100,000 (1) $2,500 
private automobiles (2) Others: $25,000 (2) $1,000 
B Common carriers and| All Twice the employee’s annual salary,|$1, 000—benefit 
private automobiles with a minimum of $25,000 and a maxi-| is in excess of 
mum of $50,000 that provided 
under work- 
men’s compen- 
sation 
Cc All risks All—exclusive of|Twice the annual salary calculated up-|$50 for each 


chauffeurs, truck] ward to the nearest $5,000, subject to] $1,000 principal 
drivers, etc., during] a maximum of $200,000 any one life and} sum 
course of regularly| $1 million any one accident 


assignedemployment 
D All risks All Based on annual earnings in accordance|Benefit provided 
with voluntary group life schedule.| but amount not 
Ranges from $25,000 to $125,000 reported 
Office Equipment 
A Common carriers and| All (1) Officers, directors, and employees|(1) $2,500 $250 
private automobiles with compensation of $10,000 a year 


or more: $50,000 

(2) Scaled downward to a minimum for|(2) Scaled down-|(2) Scaled down- 
employees with compensation of less ward to $500 ward to $50 
than $5,000 a year: $10,000 


Refrigeration 
machinery 
A All risks All full-time regular|Twice annual salary $2,000. Excess 
employees over workmen’s 
compensation 
B All risks All employees insured|(1) Employees: $25,000 (1) $1,000 
on business travel;}(2) Officers: $50,000 (2) $1,000 (2) $200 
regular travelers and 
officers on 24-hour- 
a-day basis 
NonMETAL 
INDUSTRIES 
Apparel and related 
products 
A All risks All Group I: Officers, directors and divi- 
sional managers: $50,000; Group II: All 
other employees: $25,000 
B All risks All except salesmen] Twice the annual salary of employee 
Chemicals 
A Air All Minimum of $10,000, with larger amounts 
for executives and other selected per- 
sonnel up to maximum of $100,000 for 
president 
B All risks All Twice the current annual salary includ- 
ing bonuses and commissions. Maxi- 
mum liability of $1 million for any one 
accident 
Cc All risks All—those who travel| Approximately one year’s income 


regularly on a 865- 
day basis; others on 
trip basis 
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Benefits Under Selected Company Travel Insurance Plans—continued 


Pe ay Aa ax = Employees Insured Death or Maximum Disability Benefit Metal Pte tadeaniy. 
D (1) Air (1) All insured under|(1) $50,000 
blanket policy 
(2) All risks (2) A group of execu-|(2) $20,000 additional for executives 
tives have 24- 
hour-a-day type 
accident coverage 
E Air All $25,000 
F Air All Twice the amount of life insurance to 
which employee is entitled under group 
insurance plan 
G (1) All risks for for-|(1) All traveling out-|(1) $50,000 (1) $2,500 (1) $250 for 52 
eign travel side U.S. consecutive 
weeks 
(2) Air for domestic|(2) All (2) $50,000 (2) $5,000 
travel in com- 
pany-owned 
planes 
H Air All (1) Employees earning $6,000 or more|(1) $1,000 


per annum: $50,000; coverage ap- 
plies for both business and pleasure 
flying 
(2) Employees earning less than $6,000|(2) $1,000 
per annum: $25,000; coverage ap- 
plies only to company business travel 
if All risks All Annual salary $30,000 and over: $150,000; 
annual salary $20,000 up to but not in- 
cluding $30,000: $100,000; annual sal- 
ary $10,000 up to but not including 
$20,000: $50,000; annual salary under 
$10,000: $25,000. Maximum limit of 
$500,000 for any one accident 
J All risks All employees after|$5,000 to $15,000 depending on salary 
three-month period 


Construction 
materials 
Air All $50,000 $1,000 $100 up to 52 
weeks 
B All risks All Double indemnity under group life in- 
surance 
Cc All risks All Chief executive officer: $100,000; other 
executives and sales managers: $50,000; 
all other employees: $10,000 
D All risks All salaried (1) All employees whose basic annual|(1) $5,000:  ex- 
employees salary is $15,000 or over: $50,000 cess over 
workmen’s 
compensa- 
tion 
(2) All other salaried employees: $25,000|(2) $5,000: — ex- 
cess over 
workmen’s 
compensa- 
tion 
Food and kindred 
products ‘ 
A All risks All directors, officers|For employees in general: $15,000; for|Ranges from 
and employees specified personnel the amount increases| $750 to $2,500 
up to $50,000; maximum for any one 
accident of $400,000 
B All risks All Group I: Each top executive: $100,000, 


for either business or pleasure travel 
outside city of permanent assignment 
Group II: Junior executives: $50,000, for 
travel on company business outside city 
of permanent assignment 
Group IIT: Other employees: $10,000, for 
travel on company business outside city 
of permanent assignment 
Cc Air All Twice the employee’s annual salary, not 
exceeding $150,000 per employee, and 
limited to $250,000 per accident 
D All risks 140 executives Amounts roughly equivalent to two 
years’ compensation 
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Benefits Under Selected Company Travel Insurance Plans—continued 


Company and 
Industry Group 


Principal Risks 
Insured! 


Employees Insured 


Paper and allied 
products 
A 


io) 


Petroleum refining 


etre products 


Common carriers 


All risks 


All risks 


All risks 


Common carriers 
Common carriers 


Common carriers 


(1) Air 


(2) All risks for for- 


eign travel 


Air 


Air (plus ship travel} All 
coverage for foreign 


trips) 
ir 


All risks 


Air and steamship 


Common carriers 


All employees except|Four times the annual basic salary, sub- 
truck drivers and| ject to maximum coverage of $100,000 
salesmen per person 

All regular employees|For air conveyance: $100,000; for other 

modes of conveyance: twice the annual 
salary or earnings but not to exceed 
$100,000 

All regular employees|Twice the amount of total earnings dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year, exclusive 
of any special payments or allowances; 
minimum benefit is $10,000 and maxi- 
mum benefit $100,000 

Twice the annual salary with a minimum 
of $10,000 and a maximum of $150,000; 
for air accident the minimum benefit is 
$50,000 


Employees earning less than $10,000: 
$10,000; employees earning $10,000 or 
more: $25,000; officers: $75,000 

$37,500; with benefit raised to $75,000 
for air accident 

Executives and department heads: 
$100,000; other employees: $50,000 


Salaried employees 


All full-time 
employees 


All 
employee’s annual salary or wages at 
the time of the accident 


All (1) For air travel in U. S. and Canada 
the amount is three times the base 
annual salary, subject to a minimum 


of $10,000 and a maximum of $75,000 


(2) For travel outside the U. S. and|(2) $50 per 


Canada, the same amounts apply 


All $50,000 ($2,000 free group life insurance 
is not paid if aviation indemnity is paid) 
Amount equal to 150% of employee’s 
annual salary, but with a maximum 


coverage of $130,000 


Amount equal to two times an insured|$1,000 


(2) $5 per week 
per $1,000 of 
principal sum 


$1,000 of 
principal 
sum 


All are eligible to}Company pays half of cost up to limit of 5% of principal|14% of the princi- 


subscribe $50,000 or the employee’s annual] sum pal sum up to 200 
salary, whichever is the greater weeks if there is 
no dismember- 
ment 
All domestic $25,000, with a maximum limit of|In excess of $500 
employees $250,000 for any one accident or the amount 


Employees using air/$25,000 (employees also would collect 
travel to consider-} double indemnity under group life 
biti extent policy) 


$25,000 and over: $50,000 


recovered from 
any other 
source, which- 
ever is greater 


(1) Employees with annual earnings of|(1) $1,250 


(2) Employees with annual earnings up|(2) $1,250 


to $25,000: $25,000 
Twice the employee’s annual salary with 
a minimum of $10,000 on commercial 
aircraft, and $25,000 on industrial aid 
and military planes 


All 


earnings to the next highest thousand, 
with a minimum of $10,000 and a maxi- 
mum of $50,000 
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A sum equal to twice employee’s annual] $2,000 


For total disabil- 
ity, payments 
vary with annual 
earnings from 
$100 to $300; for 
ee disability, 
rom $50 to $150 
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Benefits Under Selected Company Travel Insurance Plans—continued 


Company and Principal Risks i 
hei Group Pared! Employees Insured Death or Maximum Disability Benefit Medical Eerense Inceknty 
Textile mill 
products 
A All risks Executives, directors,|$5,000 to $25,000 
salesmen and all 
other key personnel 
B (1) All risks (1) Members of!|(1) $50,000 
Board of Direc- 
tors 
(2) Air trip (2) Other employees|(2) Reimbursed for cost of coverage up 
to $25,000 
Cc All risks All Triple indemnity under group life insur- 
ance 
D Common carrier All who travel much|Top executives: $250,000; middle range|$1,000 


on company busi-| executives and sales managers: $75,000; 
ness sales force and technical supervisors: 
$25,000 


1 The classification in column two is not by specific form of policy, but indicates the general scope of travel risks covered. For example, personal accident coverages of the 


24-hour type, all-risk travel coverage when away from place of regular employment, an: 


accidental death and dismemberment coverage for both business and personal travel, 


are listed as covering all risks: The ‘common carrier’ classification includes other conveyance coverages as well 


(Text continued from page 509) 


payments under their travel insurance coverage are ad- 
justed to take account of workmen’s compensation or 
other employee benefits paid to the employee. 

One company, which insures its traveling employees 
for a principal amount equal to three years’ base salary, 
reduces the payment for death or disability by the 
amount of life insurance provided by any other plan to 
which the company contributes. Workmen’s compensa- 
tion and group accident and sickness benefits, however, 
are in addition to the travel insurance provided. 

A petroleum company has an air accident policy 
which protects the estate of every employee in the 
amount of $50,000 for loss of life. Under the company’s 
group life insurance plan, each employee is provided, 
after a specified length of service, with $2,000 life in- 
surance paid for entirely by the company. This free 
group life insurance is not payable in addition to the 
$50,000 aviation accident payment. However, such 
additional contributory group life insurance as the em- 
ployee has subscribed for under the company plan is 
payable over and above the aviation accident insurance. 
Any financial liability of the company resulting from an 
aviation accident death, such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, would also be deducted from the face amount of 
the aviation insurance settlement. 

Under the all-risk travel coverage maintained by a 
manufacturer of construction materials, accidental 
death and dismemberment and loss of sight benefits, and 
extended total disability benefits, are paid in addition 
to workmen’s compensation and company group in- 
surance where applicable. But the accident medical 
expense benefit under the travel policy “covers the 
amount by which an insured employee’s hospital, sur- 
gical, medical, and nursing expenses incurred within 
180 days of an insured accident exceed the amount of 
any workmen’s compensation law payment, or reim- 
bursement received through the group insurance plan.” 

However, it appears generally that travel insurance 
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is negotiated and administered independently from the 
company group insurance plan, and is not considered an 
integral part of the employee benefit package. 
Enip Barrp LoveLu 
G. CuarkK THOMPSON 
Division of Business Practices 


Military Service: Benefit, Handicap? 


How do veterans themselves appraise their past military 
service? The recent President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions undertook to answer this question through a survey 
conducted by the Bureau of the Census. The questionnaire— 
which covered veterans of all wars on a nationwide and scien- 
tific sample basis—asked the following question: 

“Looking back, how has the time you spent in the armed 
forces and the training, skills, and experience you acquired 
there affected your employment and progress in civilian life?”’ 

Answers were distributed as follows: 


Millions Per Cent 
Helped me considerably................. 8.1 14.7 
Has been of some benefit................ 5.5 26.2 
Not'much effectina ccdisasssscdoeuee ss » 10.5 50.1 
Was a temporary handicap, etc........... 6 2.7 
Has been a handicap or disadvantage..... 1.3 6.3 
LOtal ara. wise det «cheers haem oid ote 21.0 100.0 


“For the World War II generation,” the report of the 
Commission’s staff points out, “this view was doubtless influ- 
enced by the tangible benefits of the GI program. However, 
the views of World War I veterans appear not to diverge 
markedly. Of the 2.9 million veterans in the age-55-and-over 
group—mostly World War I veterans—30% considered their 
military experience helpful, 59% regarded it as neither helpful 
nor harmful, and only 11% believed it temporarily or perma- 
nently detrimental.” —‘“‘Veterans’ Benefits in the United States: 
Findings and Recommendations,” A Report to the President by 
the President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions, April, 1956, 
pp. 90-91, and “Veterans in our Society: Data on the Conditions 
of Military Service and on the Status of the Veteran,” Staff 
Report No. IV, The President’s Commission on Veterans’ 
Pensions, House Committee Print No. 261, 84th Congress, 2nd 
Session, 1956, pp. 114-115. 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS IN CANADA 


NOTE: These data are published quarterly in The Business Conference Board’s Canadian Office to supplement the 
Record recapitulating monthly data sheets issued by The Chartbook of Current Business Trends in Canada. 


1955 


Augustp August 


1935-39 = 100 S 
1935-39 =100 S 
Manufacturing 1935-39=100 S 
Durables manufacturing 1935-39 =100 S 
Nondurables manufacturing 1935-39 =100 S 


Wholesale prices 
General Index 1935-39 =100 S$ 
Industrial materials 1935-39 =100 S 
Canadian farm products 1935-39 =100 S$ 


Consumer price index 
All items 1949= 100 
1949 = 100 
1949 = 100 


Average work week 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Average weekly wages 
All manufacturing Dollars 
Durables manufacturing Dollars 
Nondurables manufacturing Dollars 


Personal income 
Labour income! Billion dollars S A 


Retail trade 
Million dollars S .a. é " 4 1,105.15 
Department store sales Million dollars S a. : é 4 96.95 
New passenger car sales Million dollars S 
Furniture, radio and appliance dealers} Million dollars S 


Manufacturing: shipments and inventories 
Total shipments during month Million dollars 
Inventory owned at end of month....| Million dollars 
Ratio of inventories to shipments... . id 


Manufacturing: new and unfilled orders 
Unfilled orders Million dollars a. < 72,732.0 
New orders Million dollars a. ‘ r1,786.6 
Consumer goods industries Million dollars F : 7491.0 
Capital goods industries? Million dollars 8. ‘ 7r109.8 
Export industries? Million dollars Oe : 7332.6 


Farm cash income 
Farm prices of agricultural products. .| 1935-39 = 100 
Prices of commodities and services 
used by farmers 1935-39 = 100 


Exports 
To all countries Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Total value of exports 1949=100 S$ 
Average export prices 1948=100 


Imports 
From all countries 
From the United States. 
Total value of imports... 
Average import prices 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
1949=100 S 
1948=100 


Commodity trade balance 
With all countries Million dollars P —54.2p | —63.2p | —114.8 
Million dollars ; —106.2p | —126.7p | —135.9 


United States dollar in 
Canadian funds Canadian dollars 


Money supply and bank loans 
Money supply* Million dollars 5,952 5,840 
Loans in Canada’ Million dollars 5,321 5,307 5,297 5,288 
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industries as heavy 
machinery, but excludi 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS IN CANADA (Continued) 


Series 


Structure of interest rates 
Bank of Canada discount rate 
15-year government bonds’ 
3-month Treasury bills® 
High-grade corporate bonds? 


Common stock prices 
Total 
Industrials 
Utilities 


Series 


Gross national product 


Employment and unemployment” 
Civilian labour force 
Employment 
Nonfarm employment 
Unemployment 


Personal income 


Personal disposable income 


Personal consumption expenditure.... 


Personal saving 
Consumer credit outstanding” 


Instalment credit 
Cash personal loans 
Charge accounts 


New business investment 
Total plant and equipment 
Nonresidential construction 
Machinery and equipment 
Change in business inventories 


New construction 


Nonresidential 
Residential 


Corporation profits 
All industries before taxes 
All industries before taxes 
All industries after taxes 
Manufacturing after taxes 
Mining, quarrying and oil wells 
after taxes 


Farm income and prices 
Total farm cash income 


Money supply and bank loans 
Loans to manufacturers and 
construction contractors 
Loans to merchandisers 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 


Receipts 
Expenditures 
Cumulative surplus or deficit13 


Sources: Dominion Bureau of Statistics; Bank of Canada; McLeod, Young, Weir 
and Company; Department of Finance; Taz ConrereNce Boarp 


1 Including wages and salaries and supplementary labour income. ? Including such 
uipment, agricultural implements, machine tools and industrial 
g construction as well as motor vehicles and related industries, 
3 Including such industries as flour milling, sawmilling, pulp and paper, nonferrous 

ting and refining. 4 Currency and active deposits, excluding government 
tt; at end of month, § At end of each month; excluding day-to-day 
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Augustp 


Per cent 3,25 sang 10) 
3.76 
3.03 


Per cent 4.38 


1935-39 = 100 7291.8 
7308.9 
7215.7 


1935-39 = 100 7301.9 


Billion dollars S A 


Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 
Per cent of labour force S 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 


Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 
Thousand units S A 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


Million dollars 


Million dollars 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 


1,435.6 
635.3 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


1,313.4 
1,402.6 


OO. +56. 


der nearest fifteenth of month, ° 
quarter. ™ Fiscal year begi 


Board Associates on request 
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1,254.4 os 


1,086.2 1, 
1,081.1 1, 
+51.0 


222.3 
626.0 


038.2 
056.7 


1,135.3 


892.7 
+69.5 


loans and insured residential mortgage loans. § As of fifteenth of each month. Effec- 
tive dates of change are shown in parentheses. 7 As of fifteenth of each month, * Ten- 

acigtie of each month, ® Middle month of each 
quarter. "! Persons without jobs and seeking work. 12 Estimate as of the end of each 
ing April Ist. S-seasonally adjusted. A-annual rate. 
b-July, 1955 for monthly data. p-preliminary. r-revised. * End-of-month inventory, 
divided by shipments during the month. n.a.-not available. ** Chartbook of Current 
Business Trends in Canada, THe ConFERENCE Boanrp, 1956, Copies available to 


Chartbook 


SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Industrial production 
Total 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Wholesale prices 
All commodities 


Consumer prices (NICB) 
All items 


Prices received and paid by farmers 
Prices received 
Prices paid! 
Parity ratio® 


Employment and unemployment (Census)? 
Total labor force 


Civilian employment 
Nonfarm employment 
Unemployment 


Nonfarm employment (BLS) 
Total 
Employees in nonmanufacturing 
Employees in manufacturing 
Production workers in durables manufacturing 


Production workers in nondurables manufacturing. . 


Average work week 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average hourly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Average weekly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durables manufacturing 
Nondurables manufacturing 


Instalment credit 
Extensions 
Repayments 
Instalment credit outstanding 


Total private 
Private nonfarm residential 


Business sales and inventories 
Total inventories 
Total sales 
Manufacturing inventories 
Manufacturing sales 
Retail inventories 
Retail sales 


Retail trade: Durable goods stores 
Inventories 


Retail trade: Nondurable goods stores 
Inventories 


Durables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories 


Nondurables mfg.: Sales and inventories 
Inventories 


1947-49=100 S 
1947-49=100 S 
1947-49=100 S 


1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 
1947-49 = 100 


1953=100 
1953=100 
1953=100 


1910-14= 100 
1910-14= 100 
1910-14=100 


Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 
Thousand persons 


Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 
Thousand persons S 


Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 


Dollars 
Dollars 
Dollars 


Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 
Billion dollars S A 


Million dollars S$ 
Million dollars S$ 
Million dollars 


Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 
Million dollars S A 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 
Million dollars S$ 


Million dollars S$ 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars S 
Million dollars S 


Million dollars $ 
Million dollars S 
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September 


1956 
August 


3,160 
30,297 


744,712 
731,440 
715,624 


721,059 
713,531 
71.56 


1955 
September 


2,900 
27,702 


10,8506 
5,7636 
1.885 


12,5006 
9,9005 
1.26b 


24,7686 
13,7456 
1.80d 


19,5476 
13,4846 
1.456 
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SELECTED BUSINESS INDICATORS (Continued) 


Series 
Merchandise exports and imports 


Export surplus incl. grant-aid 
Export surplus excl. grant-aid shipments 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Cumulative receipts 
Cumulative expenditures..... 

For quarterly data see below 


Money supply and turnover 
Privately held money supply’. 
Total demand deposits adjusted and currency 
Deposit turnover: New York City 
Deposit turnover: 337 other centers$ 


Bank loans, investments and reserves 
Investments? 


Excess reserves? 
Borrowings?,10 
Commercial, industrial and farm loans? 


Diffusion index 
Industrial production 
Diffusion index... 


Eight sensitive business indicators 
Residential building contracts 
Nonresidential building contracts 
New orders, durables. . 

Average work week....... 

Raw materials prices een ly 
Stock prices, industrials...... 
New incorporations 

Business failures 


Chartbook 
oa 


Series 


Gross national product 
Total. 


Components of gross national product 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Change from previous quarter 
Government purchases of goods and services 
Change from previous quarter 
Gross private domestic investment 
Change from previous quarter... 


Disposition of personal income 
Total personal income. . 
Disposable personal income 
Personal consumption expenditures 
Personal saving 


Corporate profits 
Profits before taxes 
Profits after taxes 


Dividend payments........ 
Retained earnings 


Business expenditures for plant and equipment 
Total 
Manufacturing industries 
Nonmanufacturing industries 


Federal budget receipts and expenditures 
Receipts 
Expenditures. . ri 
Cumulative surplus or deficit!% 
For monthly data see above 


Sources: Federal Reserve; Department of Commerce; Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
Tue ConrerReNce Boarp; Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census; Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission; Treasury Department; F. W. Dodge; Standard & 
Poor’s; Dun & Bradstreet E ; we z : 

1 Includes interest, taxes and wages. ? Prices received divided by prices paid. * Be- 
ginning May 1956, data based on $30-area sample. ¢ Excludes personal contributions 
to social security, included in components. * Includes wages and salaries and ‘“‘other 
labor income.” § Includes grant-aid shipments, 7 Demand and time deposits adjusted 


to exclude U. S. Government and interbank deposits; and currency outside banks. 
8 Excludes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
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Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


1956 1955 
Unit ho ae 
Septemberp| August September 


1,516 
1,049 
467 
315 


Million dollars 


Million dollars 


Billion dollars 
Billion dollars S 
tS 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 


1947-49=100 S 
Tt S 


Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S| 
Thous. sq. ft. fl. sp. S| 
Million dollars S$ 
Hours S$ 

1947-49 = 100 
1926=100 

Number S$ 

Number S 


38,802 49,951 


209.7 
133.3 
42.4 
20.8 


213.4 
134.5 
47.1 


tS 22-7, 


58,961 
75,005 
204 
452 
28,714 


65,084 
67,193 
211 
603 


29,582 24,428 


144 
—0.50 
56.45 


136 
—1.50 


TS 57.12 


76,926 
53,033 
n.d, 
40.4 
91.6 
503.7 
11,028 
1,057 


66,665 
49,907 
713,513 
40.3 
88.6 
525.3 
12,030 
1,070 


III 
Quarter 


III 
Quarterp 


II 


Quarter Quarter 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S$ 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 
Billion dollars S 


Million dollars 
Million dollars 
Million dollars 
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20,708 
17,637 
1,754 


New York. ® All member banks. 1° From Federal Reserve Banks. 1! Weekly reporting 
member banks. # Gross national product, less change in business inventories. 1 For 
fiscal year beginning July 1 S-seasonally adjusted. A-annual rate. a-anticipated. 
For the IV Quarter of 1956, anticipated outlays are: Total, 38.00; Manufacturing, 
16.87; and Nonmanufacturing, 21.18. b-August, 1955 for monthly data; II Quarter 
1955 for quarterly data. p—preliminary. r-revised. R-series revised, * End-of-month 
inventory, divided by sales during the month. {Debits (annual rate) divided by de- 
posits, ttDiffusion index stated as the average duration in months of expansion or 
contraction. n.a.—Not available. “ Chartbook of Current Business Trends (Second Edi- 
tion), Tam ConreRENCcE Boarp, 1956. Copies available to Board Associates on request 


MERGERS AND PROPERTY TRANSFERS 


HE FOLLOWING tabulation is a continuation of 
the listing of mergers and transfers of existing facili- 
ties carried in The Business Record for December, 1955, 
and each issue from February, 1956. It covers those 
mergers and property transfers reported in September, 
1956. Some that took place earlier are also listed, since they 


were announced too late for inclusion previously. The 
listing is meant to cover all industries except public 
utilities, railroads and banks. 

For further explanations of the type of transactions 
included, refer to page 476 of the December, 1955, issue 
of The Business Record. 


Size! 


le ir 
No Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description Be 
Lan Acme Steels Coss ge) hac ae he os gpg oe || A - ale bred vrei oe ae meee aes Produces steel strip and specialty steels 60.9 
Assets of Newport Steel Corp. (sub. of|Mfrs. steel and steel products....... 29.4 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott) 
2 |Airborne Instruments Laboratory, Inc. | ©. ...6...s.0.cscceceeeeccessees Electronic research and development firm| 1.0* 
Mountain Systems, Inc............. Mfrs. business data equipment...... n.d. 
$3 American Broadcasting-Paramount © | | i... ss ee cased eee deminde ee Operates motion picture theaters. ... 138.6 
Theatres, Inc. and 
Western Union “Telegraph Ga.) + ©) || 4 idk tann arate ee eee pecteete Furnishes communication services by wire} $04.6 
telegraph, microwave radio, ocean cable 
Each purchased a 25% stock interest in| Produces aeronautical instruments. . . n.a 
Wind Tunnel Instrument Co., Inc. 
4... AmericanyCan Co), (Purchaser)| <xcc scan} hamsiortalelsnwcaisieriale ee emo eeene Mfrs. metal containers............. 481.7 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. (Seller)|Bradley Container Corp............ Mfrs, extruded plastic tubes and bottles 1:07 
& |American Hide & Leather’Cos.i. 0 son) ile ioe sete arena rd-na eee ee Mfrs, leathers, suedes, shoe uppers. . . 8.4 
Shain..8Cos.nnetrraninanineercrsety Shoe fabric and trimmings converter. 0.3* 
6); American Hoist '& Derrick Co..)..0.;.6. | POR een Asc kee eee nes Mfrs. power shovels, hoists, derricks and} 17.9 
cranes 
Lebus Rotary Tool Works Inc....... Mfrs. drop forged tools............ 1.3 
(annual 
sales) 
47 ‘American Machine & Metals, Inci.ue? |) 1.762.484 Peete oes eae Produces manganese ores, mfrs. Jaundry| 20.4 
machinery 
Filtration Engineers, Inc. (will operate as| Makes continuous rotary vacuum filters} 0.5* 
a sub.) for industrial use 
S: |American-Marietta Co. .....goceacee | 4 bate Mette Sera ce eee na eer ree Mfrs, protective coatings........... 104.5 
Assets of Dragon Cement Co........ Mfrs. portland and mortar cement... 12.8 
S American’ Optical\Cos {cca detiece| | [: etacaiecaplats ceuieieeiod « cerieratetren Mfrs. spectacle lenses, frames and other| 65.0 
optical equipment 
Assets of J. W. Fecker Co.......... Makes optical equipment for telescopes} 0.1* 
and rifle sights 
10\@j/American’ Petrofina; Iners,... 5.5. -¢.86% ||.) doch boelinby eee Acquires, develops oil and gas properties;} 46.8 
produces crude oil, natural gas; refines, 
markets petroleum products 
Merged Panhandle Oil Corp........ Small integrated oil company....... 15.7 
11 -|Amertcan Smelting '& Refining?7,..6. |) 9.0 ics sauencataicae gore meeee Smelts and refines nonferrous metals. 417.3 
Increased direct holdings of General Cable|Mfrs., distributes and sells rods, wires,| 74.8 
Corp. to 944,218 shares cables 
TS Arnolt Corp.acis. yond oan codecnaa eh | Uo eee eee eee Eee nen Ter tes Fabricates and bends steel tubing. .. . 1.0* 
Consolidated Food Processors, Inc. (sub.|A 104,000 sq. ft. plant............. 0 | cece cece tec eerecccecesttreres | veeee 
of Consolidated Food Corp.) 
1S "| Babbitt (BT: ines as ass fewer Produces and distributes household 9.1 
cleaners 
Connecticut Chemical Research Corp.|Engages in research, development and| 1.4 
and its subsidiary, production of aerosol products 
Bostwick Laboratories, Inc. Makes aerosol insecticides, spray-type| .a. 
oven cleaner and other push-button 
products 
14. |Bankera Securities (Corps :tiicied cia itch |, ue die on diy bleu es cc enteies aee Holds interests in department stores. . 59.1 
Increased direct holdings of City Stores|Operates department and specialty stores} 185.7 
Co. to 1,677,597 shares 
15 |Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air) ..............ecee cence eee eeeee Makes auto compressors........... n.d. 


Brake Co. (jointly owned by Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp.) 
Serveli nein cos ctonsacwannmtaeie 
other assets 


Refrigeration compressor facilities and 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities — continued 


Sizet 
No. Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description (Millions 
of Dollars) 

iiemcaaveras Cement OO 8 Maer ees UUN Ie Tact stk eae c$ic4 03h peas Mfrs. portland cement............. 10.6 


A majority of stock in Standard Materials] All are transit-mix and gravel producing} _n.a. 
Co., River Rock Inc., Concrete Supply] companies 
Co., Merced Sand& Gravel, and Atwater 


& Standard Rock Co. 
Pee CAnndian EH VUrocaruous se... ect es ce Ml” lec. yoc as eccoassdse gee teaeccabe Engages in operations in various enter- 7.2 
prises, especially in hydrocarbons field 
International Utilities Corp........ Sturaie Propane) Ltd., Hugh Gas, Ltds| 0... ccaciec ccs sncccese sua ses n.d. 
’ and Propane Gas Service, Ltd. 
Heme Ccanndian Prospect Lutd-necck | oeriote Omen san iagccdectcoteceeee te noeene Acquires and develops oil and gasinterests} 4.1 
: Worth Dakota Royalties, Witd2 25) (20s | Gb ct te cere eee see tee ek Bene: n.d. 
Ler Curistians Oil Corp. and <,.sc0ccnes TON ie ea bbe ue cceb eens meee Holds interest in oil and gas fields. . . 38.7 
STEAM GTA TOLE ELEN In COND.) MUER ol Tete e aire sis s acie'c ¢ sitteia tots owt Nessce ah WPM AE cls pipe a e.c0e Sinise ab,gasd hs cies ne mew a | dutecee 
Bartholomae Corp............6.. BSI TOMUCtION WEIS ana ct eert smear cere hee ke Sea aS See Pena ROy 6 I 
20. «|Gornell-Dubilier: Electric Corp... iiss 6-| ble c i ielsa etc cnagecscccsccees Mira, Capacitors. js isis cyses sos 21.8 
Majority of stock of Tobe Mfrs. capacitorsfortheelectronicsindustry| 1.0* 
Deutschmann Corp. 
wine Cosaen Fetroleum, Corps. 4: i340 0555 "|la, lesoidacceee ccs stekegee See teeloe Integrated oil company............ 32.9 
ennery properties OL Onyx Refining: Cais iy.fart utee cnc ee castes cree TT dle ee 
eee Datchi@rystal Dairiesinc.:.2¢c:3s2°° | (PSS ee at Operates dairy stores and supermarket 9.7 
Diamond K Markets, Inc........... Dupermarketa criterions | sree cs n.d. 
8SniDant & Russell, Inc.) 00. eee ee sdk SEA Sie aes cab wrk s Newly formed lumber sales organization} na. 
Blyth & Co. sicisccssseace ON Merchancinius re ncdeOr thor Do antracme ieee ite pte aes lcla ves seaeu! icicle cin lm tgnaces 
Russell organization 
ase Ver CMCINCAL DTG OG... cc ciccciy Ulla hes cits sos mls sess acpeeletine Mfrs. pharmaceutical preparations. . 0.1* 
Smith, Kline & French Laboratories Pang Medienie GOAe et fan ester tees hele. Fe asca mee freee na. 
NMC Ee ROCUCTS COs rel) ce i cles Mee eT be cies cinie so vv aoa die dnyse tis ple ses eas Mfrs. kitchen utensils............. 52.5 
(1) Kennatrack’Corpi) F.f25 ee Produces aluminum and steel sliding door} 0.1* 
hardware and frames 
(2)L Plastecldivasiont rol by kee Mallory!) Glos ecs sce e etree est et teen 
Plastics, Inc. (sub. of P. R. Mallory 
& Co., Inc.) 
26m Evans, Cole & Gilley Bros Ltd, 70 ie dc a cdd oc ccdecdccecedecaces Holding company, through subsidiaries} 12.6 
mfrs, clay brick and refractory problems 
B. C. Concrete Co., Ltd. (sub. of Ameri-| Produces prestressed and precast pipe n.d. 
can-Marietta Co.) 
MEER ORINGOND Ie cts adcegasets ese s baal TEL les tee cc aes wslsasacie ceee cet nes Mfrs. and sells vitreous porcelain enamel] 34.6 
Patterson Foundry & Machine Co.... Mfrs. grinding, mixing and specialized) 1.0* 
processing equipment 
MILER OLE Ordre vot ics tiemesdiscasined | BUM ubas acs dicks vs svclsenes Coat Pee ae Mfrs. asphalt and asbestos products. . 75.3 
(1) Van-Packer Corp. (will operate as aj Mfrs. prefabricated chimneys....... 0.3* 
division) 
(2) A 98% stock interest in U. S. Lime|Operates quarries and crushing plants;| 0.3* 
Products Corp. mfrs. lime products 
20ue)| Generat American Oil Cofof' Texas. 92°" SII ee dee Crude.oil producer. . 6.0 essecse ves 55.7 
Hilton Drilling Co. and others. .... Wontracted tosell’a 44 interest in Sileases|) Pace rsaccs s ctlclecsiseg ccc sc: s ripe. lop pee ean 
comprising 551 acres 
SUE EHO TAL Es icing ote tN PTD REE TOOT ane stsccca thee Mfrs. bakery products............. 43.6 
A 51% interest in Van De Kamp’s Holland] Operates baking plants, retail stores, super- 6.5 
Dutch Bakers, Inc. markets 
Tea C IPAS CO.. ING), ates, soe eco AE Te. oe Sees <a cieis. o,0'tings aieis,e 0 aac o's apes WWERra pegarS <7 crest siete: as iate ie eure 37.8 
(1) Jose Escalante Co.............. Wigarmmaker ss ho scete tae acecutens n.d, 
(2)! Lilienfield Bros...t322¢2252222%: Sales Ainliate we sr. Weenie avert caret n.d. 
Sener Eetroleum Cor. (sub; Of SOCOUNIM LT. auras > scrneecs.« Nas apy sass fae agp tegen ne la caulia ne esa,cscacene ss n.d. 
Mobil Oil Co.) 
Mineralunterests of Santa Paula. Sativoyl © .jocce.01.cactes-ceadatsote tes see al yeesisg 
Oil Co., San Francisco 
Sumereneral lire oc-Rubber Cons sche cnet |). lee ctidads coccdiccslccveusecees Mfrs. varied rubber products....... 183.2 
75% of common and 40% of preferred| Mfrs. wrought iron products........ 22.0 
stock of A. M. Byers Co. 
Bamrorahom-Paige Corpstzcicicisccaccst Ol) pecct vets dees cee eeveccatasecess Closed-end nondiversified investment} 12.9 
company 


Increased holdings of Thermoid Co. to|Mfrs. auto friction and rubber products 24.1 
123,850 common shares 
STEER CTS Bist. cle se eS ETT La’ caisisitecis sas sees Peis eile eeeir bel Produces and distributes TV program} 65.4 
series on motion picture film 
Reynard International Inc., Severn impropranrseniess i cts ers atl Palicietec core nacicsee tule ccc sss | | mutase 
McCoy Television Inc.,Science TV Corp., 
Tavern TV Corp., and 
Motion Pictures for Television, Inc. 
ce ES ESS he 3.) coc concn gnortds ) + ON Ca bURD HGR AB SerGpeMCIcS: (Hid. citi] lubkl CMDAHnNA CSTE SCM ern tee Irae Ore n.d, 
Bradford Laboratories............. Specializes in water analysis and treat-| _n.a. 
ment of water used for flooding purposes 
in secondary recovery of oil 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities — continued 


Size! 
: a Property Acquired Description illi 
No. Purchaser/Seller perty Acq ip on lipes 
87 .,\Hat Corp: of America)... n0:a.ceviiy af MEW ciel d = o- « ciel emtatere ole a ctaieeensts aie. Mfrs. and sells men’s and women’s hats 9.9 
Champ Hats, Inc. and affiliated companies} .......... DAV fs Ade ts 5 oe pinays n.d. 
(Champ Hat Sales, Inc., Sunbury Prod- 
ucts Co., Greenough Sewing Co., Barton 
RoughHatCo.,andFiveMainStreet, Inc.) 
38 «| Houdaille Industries, InciiAs Gusts sel fates cee baa eben ec cue ena ee Mfrs. auto parts, equipment, accessories} 44.9 
Hae capital. stock of Gravel) Products|} —. i. sats stscleles sslealnde den cee n.d. 
orp. 
89°" |Induction’ Motors "Corps, 2... cases, Be ne os msc baleen eer en icrtarg Mfrs. fractional horsepower motors. . 0.1* 
PSP Engineering & Mfg. Co........ Makes aircraft products........... n.d. 
40° .\ International Breweries, Ine.s ca.s601 |) 1) lstewyoeunetsretiiceln acetone sept hats Mfrs. malt beverages.............. TH 
peniracies to purchase Krantz Brewing|Brews beer.............0seeeeeeee 0.1* 
0. 
Al Hi Jacob & Sons...). oscrssevarnie lh Pes siceleetssatlectoe Sainte Men ietenate Mis: shoes. 0%. s/s seen eens 0.3* 
hoe-makingfactoriesof Fein &GlassCorp.| — .2.. «20s «cess ces vicleldesiseviciei sil iu |mtee ene 
42. Johnson Ranch, Royalty; Coins. .sisieip ani Lh te «ereie © 2° ore arom capanl Me ca. ce ctetcgs eee Seatinnt [ WRI arelssi caso Fels 5 ate atesa io avery oes oe sta tovetonerores n.d. 
(sub. of Magna Oil Corp.) 
Will: merge with Charta Oil Corp... || ficdserds ceiun. cesth renee n.d. 
48" Jones. & Lamson Machine Co, .ccass || >. det ctictnttocmitele tivated Mfrs. turret and automatic lathes... 18.2 
Modern’ Tool Works (division.of Farrel-}) (0.98.20 2. ee Seay eh bist ie 
Birmingham Co.) 
44 | Julians & Kokengetey j cui cock ctuicrsrstate agihall Wh ksivieis:acolste:s/0l< sa) saan, o151/0teta losare resale Mfrs. women’s shoes.............. 4.3 
(1) Marshall, Meadows & Stewart... Mifrs. shoess.5.c.cic's 0d astuies tre were 0.05* 
JiPssmith Shoe: Co. sis cc uwas «= (2); Right. to’ mfr. British , Walker Shoes|m vce. ose cetecsicleesceeisecsisciics | eae 
for women 
Abs "Keystone Camera) CG isc tea aetna sian |) Palefeseneysternelehean tity ePsisral aa eats a Mfrs. home-movie equipment and tape]  1.0* 
recorders 
Slide projector division of American Op-|...... ese cece cece e eee Sarteesrs” | hed eaeeehe 
tical Corp. 
46 | Edward Lamb Foundation, ‘Inc... 60. ||) deshtotae «Rie oth Chie «pabt alas stoa beglel MD lae eels obo tate le eeleleverstere, svetetoteteree n.d. 
Increased direct holdings of Air-Way In-|Mfrs. vacuum cleaners.............- 10.0 
dustries Inc. to 102,756 shares 
Ay wis Lee, 86, Gade os. cteast pelts 'o-arayensistseaa'= (pA OR TR oon Sb ole aha NEE Clee aera Wholesale grocery company........ 6.4 
Business of Whitfield, Walter & Dawson} Wholesale food distributor.......... n.d. 
AS) | Loew’ 5 Uinta, jash'yays Syeuacong vail vais suing tadetsuexs dh Mise! aatheaate oul Sia aeeenateensete Produces and distributes MGM motion} 220.4 
pictures, exhibits motion pictures 
Fouriders: Corps o.0::<s,e;cirele Shine See Agreed to purchase a 25% capital stock] «on... ccc cee e sec cccecccscccewes ee 
interest in station KTVR (jointly owned 
by Founders Corp. and Gotham Broad- 
casting Corp.) 
49; | Mack Trucks Inc: s..ii.0.0 5 ascbatasatcs ailte tae adscbeseap thls ites s > cattle Mfrs, trucks and buses............- 195.0 
C.D.Beck & Co. (will operate asa division) | Mfrs. intercity buses.............. n.d. 
50. i] McLaurineAngier: Cos ois: »,s.shyoacdeoke coun inal eal! banlevete suite stds cu dvotepnsins tpletabaeatie steletabe Mb | WAT texecevere ots ot encteha eleiete ere’eiabaraleta etete n.d, 
(sub. of Ludlow Mfg. & Sales Co.) 
Entire capital stock of Stocker Manufac-| Produces building and industrial packag-| _n.a. 
turing Co. ing paper specialties 
BL” Miami Copper Coss doscoacarcecodsen | MOR ibidks brew elitr ian ese nmeane eds Copper mining company........... 85.5 
Operating assets and business of Chester} Mfrs. electric wires and cables....... 0.3* 
Cable Corp. 
52 |Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. |  .........ssecceceescecceeeees ; Mfrs. automatic control devices and 164.3 
systems 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc........... 260,000 sq,ft.' plant St Bostone ss, mecgal, iW hios tine Seltras o Ne Setiicce cdo. siete cree ln Lee 
58, | Minnesota Mining & Mig:/Co.rcscity. cll, Biswas s/s 01s ein eicyeis\nre ores ele ia Mfrs. abrasives, adhesives tapes, speciality] 224.7 
tapes 
Bing Crosby Enterprises electronics di-| Experiments with tape recorded television} ..... 
vision programming 
54. WASBS Murray Coy ciel spine agintere sac, | teas per tates elecRele Relate epson A GeMAE. deioinisicie ate of@lerel sie Scare atalattereeretete na 
National-U. 8. Radiator Corp...... Boiler plant...i6.0 sicicesisiodiceeig tenes | Ww Wy oa koce 19 oldlere oft betage erate ee aretha 
BD MalINechman COLp.chicsteciac.celens taleasnicicig gel WRT camerh can Mia's einer tek anoieersbik: é Mfrs, a diversified line of spring construc- 6.3 
tions 
Owen Silent Spring (division of Ameri-|Certain assets located at Bridgeport, |  .......ccceececceccecceceeeees : 
can Chain & Cable Co.) Conn., and Pittston, Pennsylvania 
56: ss National, Chemicals&) Mig. Cosj.is ac aleiuebsierd abd asters chal leit oteuteeietals ace ole Mfrs. paint and related products. . 3.0 


Periseal Co. (will operate as division) |Mfrs. paint products for professional ‘and| na. 
industrial users 


87 National. Grape, Gooperative Assoc. Inc). f.25 2 scnce smelle «iclvsciemieinicvee.s «lo  SLMMMIR SL etn ct eieaeeclet ameter ie Pe Ie aia n.d. 
Old Welch Co. Inc... «0 iies sh uetcs (1): All stock of Welch: Plants:Corp: tr allt as' 2s bate shiae omic Gane ene toe Geeae 

(2)1 Welch Grape’Juies. Co... ss. <0 7 l,m ease) SR cenaleehe tan ben topsite n.d, 
6S' |Nationali Tends Coy pie. «async cee AIM Gore's sear ine prcleatethavahedetesealrioseieee Purchases lead and sells its products. 336.4 
Le An Wood fincisn serosa eter (1)' Barytes mining properties, <..22/, {je < +> serie .qialwntelvdia' taint leet ie 
Barytes Mining Cos. $40.5 ews te (2)) Mining  properties'....0/% o/s «disiacie. IHLL. teaver ocota, exaaiely, q-ale.aysi soa pr lace ait 6 oa nt 
59 |Pathfinder Petroleums (will change ‘olds o’and' gas lands. .; ..\...../) | Aeneas 
name to Medallion Petroleums Ltd.) 4.1 

‘Will merge: Yankee Princess’ Oils Etd PO) Fy sca « «ssi sce eee ele eles oe n.d. 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities — continued 


Purchaser/Seller Property Acquired Description 


Size! 
(Millions 
of Dollars) 


EPEORUCOUD ace iot SER EEA sid AIWRME (ches cars, tte Ga tivee b,5;a;ejahece 5.5/0: General investment company....... 
Increased direct holdings of Intex Oil Co.| Acquires and develops oil and gas lands 
to 135,800 shares 
HamueLexas COMp., es sciies certs (eR ati thie< oa coe + s.sia cis adjeuhde aitels Mfrs. diversified products—machine tools, 
aircraft parts, electronic equipment, 
heavy industrial equipment; produces 
oil, gas, coal 
Increased direct holdings of Fairbanks,| Mfrs. diesel and other internal combus- 


Morse & Co. to 250,800 shares tion engines 
POMGIANOG (XSS SEFVICR LNChais\charea/RMMMAIIE O dc\e cloves «dots « sided edocs: eaaies Distributes liquefied petroleum gas; also 
sells appliances and equipment 
Midland Propane Co. and Glacier, Dis-|,.. ......c.ccccccesevcsesevsieves’ 
‘ tributors 
A EeLROLetTL CG.1, esac ia MIEN Sui eiths ie so 0:2 sieiscs dagale.c.a neces. 0.8 Integrated oil company............ 
Holly Mineral Corp. (affiliate of 95% interest in a 1,280 acre uranium MIn-| —.,.. 21 ea viejo ele aieine bse eniies ols 
Holly Corp.) ing lease 
MEET CLICHE.) CG, LELCs 5 Ststete Nasco UN | NMBNENS Sica tects <rakcuaia1s. choise stave tess pioved ave Mfrs. industrial rubber goods, steel, elec- 
trical equipment 
West Virginia Steel and Mfg. Co..... Produces light steel rails, reinforcing bars 
and other steel products 
PPRMBONE CSE faa cis toes SORTS ote eT MLN NEG alaclanios wattle cides cie o wasie okbeiaye Makes equipment for soda fountains and 
(sub. of Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd.) ’ luncheonettes 
Liquid Carbonic Canadian Corp., Ltd.|Division which mfrs. equipment for soda]... cece eee e eee e ees 
(sub. of Liquid Carbonic Corp.) fountains and luncheonettes 
RUBE VCAPLSTOLNOLA 5 ANC. «.dcrcielteej= cP teMMMad (OR alae wakes aide eh hoslS  Myarene soy" wrens Mfrs. and converts cotton textiles... 
Vi-Plax Products Corp. and Garrison Co.|Both are plastic extruding companies 
Pepe Ols) \etals Ona acta some art. Mle niieiaiseics eSBs s chaecies setae Produces aluminum and aluminum prod- 
ucts 
Arrow Brands, Ines... ..200:626000 Mfrs. decorative aluminum foil...... 
Rheem Manufacturing Co....... See Od, Shs Aes IRA armors leah ant Mfrs. sheet-metal products......... 
(1) Standard Enameling Co. and subsid-| Will mfr. and market ranges, furnaces, 
iaries other home appliances 
(2a Westermmotove COmAmessccasresce , |MN itardnedasiaste sv¢ol gains vsysidveoe decete 
(8), Western-Holly Appliance: Coisis 5. |entresisie eetartettes seein eee teow 
PMEPIRELGNESCA WES, | Hien VWVETIGEL «(DIES.) OL Citas «2 sete oxy dis cvm artipia are idse, of PENRO UM AINE Wels osidia 0:06 Seie.cie 8 6.0) Seetaoaaerewls 
Lipman Wolfe)andagroupofbusinessmen|_ - 
National Department Stores Corp... Lipman Wolfe & Co............... Department Store . ao: .10j00« = Hs/0)s)2 108 
Pepersre re EUPOIeNINS LAC crs cccsic eae |. J agusclesta siesaps's eis conse s eeewier’ Explores and develops oil and gas lands 
Issued an additional $0,000 shares for] .........-.eececseecccccceeees 
same number of shares of Kenwell Oils 
& Mines Ltd. 
EREEEE ANCE CO, Ie oe Mattes Me NT al Cis.cls ho sttlasc tutte ccenese ree ces Mfrs. paper products (tissues, towels, nap- 
kins, etc.) 
Increased holdings of British Col. Forest} Mfrs. timber products............. 
Prod. Ltd. to 96,000 shares 
PAP CY COTIN GO oe ae ete ent I ies fo Ne ceccasnsenetreen tents Integrated oil company............ 
(1) All stock of South Side Petroleum Co.|Operates service stations........... 
(2) All stock of Perfect Power Corp.. Petroleum marketer............... 
memmter- ChemicaliCo,). sage Wer ay lll OA, DRIES S Gaal. 8a od ae eee Produces basic heavy chemicals and de- 
rivatives 


Merged West End Chemical Co..... Extracts brines from government-owned 
deposits of borax and soda 


EECPPSLUNOCASLINE Oro seas edie Tt Te Mes cae cece cee aye siveies ces vie vie 86 Owns and operates radio and TY stations 
Increasing direct holdings of Standard] Mfrs. steel tubing................- 
Tube Co. to 268,930 shares 
RORSARREES EA LGBU Sid cic acceso NAEE «tM NA Rea ee: See ES. Schr toe cients | ate tte anie c ee eptiie egies eae epee s 
(sub. of Strategic Metals Corp.) 
Controlling interest in Galloway Chibou-|... 2... ee eee eee eee eee ee enes 
gamau Mines 
METERUITIOESISCUIES tea, ei sts Shee PRIMM ee MEE cg dec bau 2 i tew's Mfrs. biscuits, crackers, cookies, pretzels, 
candy, etc. 
Gordon Foods, Inc). 3...5....2...- Mfrs. or processes potato chips, sweet- 
cracker and peanut-butter sandwiches 
SME ASINE R aren Sites viriavera teeter cote. [ny eaercen a are oforecoss 2 8 alo taba enoate cathe Integrated oil company............ 
SEIT AGH LAMM tt teres-ci em. eM Waimea ole me, sik sta Poke aidi™ eigictals ness abe.s 
SRIOME TRANS LTICN MU es «vs ee mck Nie lie ous abeininersasiatedaee ve. f5s ae Mfrs. aircraft instruments, electronic con- 
trols, micropositioners 
Heli-Coni Corp... «<s0s4 naleeie as Makes patented thread inserts...... 
ORO ORIE COs 5 cre so Sahin sai visit « SoM LMM 2 Sere Hatha tages oho sean ease Mfrs. specialized automotive equipment 
(Dy) EATEN EL COLD ors os lormnteis Se cara? Mfrs. small boat trailers........... 
(2) All assets (including machinery and|  .......... sees e cere e cece e eres 


current inventory) of United States 
Outboard, Inc. 


61.0 
3.4 
2,114.6 


n.d, 
1.3 


2.0(annual 


sales) 
18.1 
n.d. 
n.d. 
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Mergers and Transfers of Existing Facilities — continued 
N Purch: Seller Pr A d Descripti aii 
0. urchaser/' ‘operty Acquire: ption 2 nel 
80> |United Can’ 8 Glaast Gar. 22 TI Ie, ctpratctataielety taletteteicleln’s abeteteletaintets Mfrs. cans, glass containers and food ma-|_ 18.8 
(controlled by Hunt Foods, Inc.) chinery 
Increased direct holdings of McCall Corp.|Prints and publishes magazines... . . 43.1 
to 201,400 shares 
81 |Universal American’ Corps ,. 008.0 OO aie a ee dooce aie ae Holding company; subsidiaries manufac-| 10.2 
ture bearings and electric rectifiers 
Hall Lithographing Co............. Commercial printer and lithographer n.d. 
82." Universal Match Corpy2 8. 292. Se A ee eee eae Mfrs. match books, armaments; subs.| 16.6 
make cigarette machines, machine tools, 
electronic devices 
John Gottfried (president) A “substantial interest” in National Re-| Makescoinhandlingdevices,coinchangers} 10.0 
and his family jectors Inc. (annual 
sales) 
838 {Valley Metal Products ‘Cow e.o5 SOUP | oa uicreverereln stele wlota te holetete lotetele oe eieibtels Mfrs. aluminum windowframesandsashes| 1.a. 
(sub. of Mueller Brass Co.) 
Industrial Machine Tool Co........ Machinery, equipment, inventories, pat-|  .......cccecccescccccececccces | veeee 
ents, trade-marks and trade names of 
window division 
84)-|Vanadium'Corp, of Americas) 3295.20 108 y . oxide mere eee tees reetee Mfrs. ores and ferroalloys.......... 55.7 
T. C. & Henry Brammeier (prospectors)|A 14 interestina groupof27miningclaims| ... 1... see eee eee eee eee eee | veces 
in Colorado 
85 | Walworth! Cost i) vic osicis:cs ia tee ee eee | et apisaas Sosa apres acetal eroliove aust aieia ok beara Mfrs. valves, pipe fittings and fabricated| 43.8 
piping 
Contracted to acquire entire capital stock| Makers of controls and ultra-high pres- 4.0 
of Grove Valve and Regulator Co. and] sure regulators (combined 
Grove Controls, Inc. anni 
sales) 
a os oe) 8 bn er Dn Ren mivindeasnoan WW amnadooresarcece ct osdeona cues n.d. 
(sub. of Rockefeller Center Inc.) 
National Theatres Inc............ Roxy ‘Theatre:property,in (Ni -Visng 3! ti), . Wve oleic heath aceele eto s oe etetere oie | eae 
87 |White'Sewing Machine Corp). 2). - 2°" 1" eee ee eee eee eee Mfrs, sewing machines............. 15.1 
ae Apex Electrical Manufacturing] Mfrs. a full line of vacuum cleaners. . 10.9 
0. 
1 Assets, unless otherwise stated n.a, Not available * Minimum capital 


Sources: Moody’s Industrials; Standard & Poor’s; Thomas’ Register; New York Herald Tribune 


Bookshelf 


Business 


Capital and Its Structure—“The generic concept of capital 
without which economists cannot do their work has no 
measurable counterpart among material objects; it reflects 
the entrepreneurial appraisal of such objects. . . . Some- 
thing is capital because the market, the consensus of entre- 
preneurial minds, regards it as capable of yielding an in- 
come.” By L. M. Lachmann, G. Bell and Sons Lid., London, 
1956, 180 pages. 15 shillings. 


The Secret of American Prosperity—Mass production, the 
application of science to production, the drive for higher 
productivity and the spirit of competition are the charac- 
teristics of the American economy which make it superior to 
others, according to the author. By William E. Rappard. 
Greenberg Publisher, New York, 1955, 124 pages. $3.50. 


The Effect on Minnesota of a Liberalization of United States 
Foreign Trade Policy—The main conclusions are that over 
half of manufacturing employment is in industries which 
would be unaffected directly by trade liberalization; that 
a larger part of the remainder is in industries which would 
gain from liberalization rather than lose. Minnesota agricul- 
ture may be more vulnerable in so far as United States 
prices are above world prices. Reductions in tariffs and 
quotas would not always result in a large increase in im- 
ports because of the distinct advantage of the local producer 
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over the foreign competitor in some cases. Report of the 
Business Executives’ Research Committee Study sponsored by 
the University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 1956, 176 pages. 
$2. 


The Terms of Trade, A European Case Study—An empirical 
study which attempts to test existing theories concerning 
short-term and long-term influences on the terms of trade 
by use of data on European countries. By Charles P. Kindle- 
berger. The Technology Press of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1956, 382 
pages. $9. 


Income and Wealth—Six papers tracing long-term growth in 
national income for the United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Denmark, Hungary and Japan. International Association for 
Research in Income and Wealth, Series V. Edited by Simon 
Kuznets. Bowes & Bowes, London, 1955, 242 pages. 42 
shillings. 


National Policy for Economic Welfare at Home and Abroad 
—Contains papers by Arthur Burns, Simon Kuznets, 
Joseph S. Davis, Jacob Viner, Gunnar Myrdal and John 
Maurice Clark delivered at the two-hundredth anniversary 
of Columbia University. Edited by Robert Lekachman. 
Doubleday & Company, Garden City, New York, 1955, 366 
pages. $6. 


BUSINESS RECORD 


Studies in Business Economics 


. 52—Income and Resources of Older People (in press) 
. 51—Productivity in Industry 
. 50—The Economics of Consumer Debt 
. 49—The Business Outlook, 1956 
. 48—The "Fair Trade" Question 
. 47—Growth Patterns of States 
. 46—The Business Outlook, 1955 
. 45—Convertibility and Foreign Trade 
. 44—Industrial Russia—The New Competitor 
. 43—Shall We Return to a Gold Standard—Now? 
. 40—The Economics of Tariffs 
. 39—Growth Patterns of Cities 
. 38—CEA: Retrospect and Prospect 
. 36—Resources: From Abundance to Scarcity by 1975? 
. 35—Basic Issues in Decontrol 
. 34—Postdefense Outlook 
. 33—Credit Policy: Recent European Experience 
. 32—Growth Patterns in Industry 
. 30—Strike Controls in Essential Industries 
. 29—Defense Economics—CEA Model 
. 28—Key Materials; Current Supply and Outlook 
. 24—Economics of the Work Week 
. 23—When Should Wages Be Increased? 
. 22—Effects of Depreciation Policy 
. 18—America's Mineral Resource Position 
. 15—Behavior of Wages 
. 10—Dividend Policy and Tax Problems 
9—The ‘Miracle’ of Productivity 
8—Union Health and Welfare Funds 
6—Full Employment and Scarcity 
5—Will the Guaranteed Annual Wage Work? 


In the October Management Record 


Employee Benefits During a Strike—Some companies view a strike solely as a 
“test of economic endurance." Therefore, if a work stoppage occurs they do not 
continue any employee benefits. But an increasing number of companies view 
strikers as individuals as well as union members. And "good human relations" may 
decide them to continue some or all employee benefits. 


Pay Differentials for Exempt Supervisors—The need to maintain pay differen- 
tials between exempt first-line supervisors and the nonexempt employees under 
them has resulted in many different programs to achieve this goal. This article sur- 
veys 363 companies and finds that in over half of them salary surveys are the 
basic tool used to maintain differentials. However, a sizable group prefers differ- 
ential guarantees, expressed either as a percentage of earnings or in cents per hour. 


Executive Selection through Group Appraisal—in most companies a young execu- 
tive with good potential must dramatize his talents if he is to rise to the top. But 
some companies are attempting to seek out the competent men who might otherwise 
get lost in the shuffle. This article discusses the plan of one such company and 
gives highlights from its executive appraisal manual. 


Railroad Stock Option Prices—Until recently, railroads could not use any restricted 
stock option plans because they were not approved by the ICC. However, this is 
no longer the case. How the Santa Fe Railway System got ICC authorization for 
stock priced at less than fair market value is the subject of this article. 
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Another first: 


Chartbook of 


Current Business Trends 


in Canada 


This chartbook, prepared by the Board’s Cana- 
dian Office, has a coverage comparable with the 
Board’s Chartbook of Current Business Trends for 
the United States. It can be used singly or for 
comparisons of current trends in the two countries. 


Monthly data sheets from which the charts can be 
kept up to date are available. And data cover- 
ing recent months will be published quarterly for 
Canada and every month for the United States 
in The Conference Board Business Record. 


If you don't have a copy of the United States 
chartbook, ask our New York Office for one. 
For the Canadian chartbook write to the Board’s 
Office at 1028 Sun Life Building, Montreal 2. 


